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NORMAL 


Practical for Business — Best for Teaching —Cheapest for Parents. 


| 


SOWER, POTTS 


& CO., Publishers. 


Dr. Brooks’ New Arithmetics, 


By DR. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Pu.D., 


Author of ‘ Philosophy of Arithmetic,” “Methods of 
eaching,”’ ete. 


IN TWO DISTINCT SERIES. 
Brooks’ Standard Series. 


Comerising a Primary, Elementary, Men- 
tal, and Written Arithmetic. Price to Teach- 
ers for a single set for examination,post-paid, $1.30. 


Brooks’ Union Series, in Two Books, 


Comprising a Union Primary and Union 
Complete Arithmetic. Mental and Written 
Arithmetic are combined. Price to Teachers for 
one set for examination, post-paid, 85 cts. 


UP WITH THE TIMES IN ALL PARTICULARS. 


New Practical Business Features from actual 
transactions. No other text-book contains so much 
information and work taken from the common calcu- 
lations of artisans and transactions of practical busi- 
ness men. 

The articles on the varied commercial and business 
transactions of society are of indispensable value to 
all progressive teachers and every active business- 
man. 


Dr. Brooks’ Elementary Algebra and Key. Ea. $1.10 
Dr. Brooks’ Geometry, Trigonometry & Key.“ 1.10 
Dr. Brooks’ Higher Arithmetic and Key. “« 61.96 
Dr. Brooks’ Philosophy of Arithmetic.. . . . 2.26 
Dr. Brooks’ Methods of Teaching. ... . . 1.76 
Dr. Brooks’ Mental Science. . « « 1.75 


Prof. Westlake’s Works, 


By J. WILLIS WESTLAKE, A.M, 


Professor of English Literature in Pennsylvania State 
Normal School. 


How to Write Letters. 


poe tate | the Methods and Formalities used in 
cultu society in all kinds of letters, notes, and 
| cards. 

Common School Literature. 


An admirable and scholarly epitome of English 
and American Literature, for use in schools 
where only limited time remains for this subject. 


NORMAL UNION INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. 


By J. V. MONTGOMERY. 


Very easy to teach. Introduction prices : Primar 
Book, 6 cts. ; Intermediate, 18 cts.; Manual for Pri- 
mary Series, $1.20. 


CORRECT AND POLISHED ENGLISH. 
By Profs. FEWsMITH and SINGER. 
Fewsmith’s Elementary Crammar. 
Fewsmith’s English Crammar. 


pupils. Introduction prices, 30 and 42 cents, 


Griffin’s Elementary Natural Philosophy. 
Griffin’s Notes and Chemistry. 

Pelton’s Outline Maps. (The best published.) 

Lyte’s School Song k. (New.) 

Peterson’s Familiar Science ; &c. &c. 


For particulars, terms and circulars, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO.. Publishers, 


P. O Box 2372. 


etc., address 


530 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


and adapt it to the requirements of our schools and for home instruction. Five hundred thousan 


and that with which we are already best acquainted. 


are succeeded by summaries, and questions are placed at the foot of each page. 
trations, which answer their purpose admirably,”—New York School Journal. 


Adopted for Use in Public Schools of New York City, 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 


First Steps Scientific Knowledge. 


BOOK ONE. BOOK TWO. 


154 pages. 30 Cents, 220 pages. 36 Cents, 
ANIMALS, PHYSICS, 
PLANTS, CHEMISTRY, 
STONES, ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY, 
anp SOILS. VEGETABLE « 


Revised and Corrected 


By PAUL BERT. Prof. WM. H. GREENE. 
Complete in One Volume. 375 pages. 570 Illustrations. 60 Cents, 


“ This work will be cordially weleomed by American teachers and students who are seeking for aids in 
elementary instruction in the natural sciences. The subjects are well chosen, and the simplicity of the ex- 
periments and aptness of the illustrations combine to make the book one of great helpfulness in teaching 
the sciences in the ag ye of the public schools. The lessons are admirably adapted to excite inter- 
est inthe pupils’ minds. The changes in the original text, made by the American editor, are ee 
copies 
the original work have been sold in France within three years, which is a strong guarantee of the superi- 


ority of the work.”—The New England Journal of Education. 


“So admirable a little book as this might well be made the subject of a discourse on the foaming of 


Fewsmith’s Grammars delight both teachers and natural knowledge, as it is one of the most remarkable books ever written for children. 


Bert commences with animals, as they form the most interesting part of the science of natural history, 
Plants are next treated, then stones and soils. 


After that the physical sciences are taken up, in order of physics, chemistry, and physiology. | =e ees 
ere are plenty of illus- 


‘We most heartily welcome it as one of our most valuable school-books, —valuable alike to teacher and 


pupil,—and one which will, we trust, awaken a wider interest in what bas been happily called the ‘ science 
of observation.’ ’—Penn. School Journal. 


Correspondonce solicited. Liberal terms for introduction and examination, Address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Acts and Anecdotes of Authors, 


FACTS FOR EVERY READER. 
About Prominent American Authors, Books, and 
Publishers ; 
English Books and Authors; 
Popular Translations, Dramas, Operas, Etc, 
By CHARLES M. BARROWS. 
One handsome volume, in cloth, 500 pages; $1.50. 
A Reference Book of Inestimable Value. 


A pleasant glimpse of an author’s mode of life,— 
his domestic relations, how he works, what recrea 
tion he takes, how he treats his friends, where he 
sojourns, a laughable 7! about him,—will do more 

i 


than whole volumes of criticism to the public on 
a terms with his writings. Such is the pur- 
pose of this 


The Essentials of Geography. 


FOR SCHOOL YEAR 1886--7, 
Eastern and Western Hemispheres, Complete. 


With Perforated Maps for Slate Drawing. 
By G.C. FISHER, Supt. of Schools, Weymouth, Mass. 
This is one of the best aids to the teaching of Ge- 
ography ever published. 


book to be placed in the hands of the pupil. It con- 
tains all the political and descriptive geography a 


Upon Important Episodes in American History. 


Of “The Youth's 


Itis designed not only asan| fyi) of patriotic sentiment, and should be found in 
outline of work for the teacher, but as a concise text- ove American Home. It will make a beautiful gift-| and at the same time impart to them instructive and 


AND 


Sonos of History, BADY 
AND BALLADS ny UESTIONS EPLIES. 


BY 8. GRANT OLIPHANT. 
One Vol. - - Price, 75 cents. 
Just the Book for the Schoolroom. 


TEACHERS, if you want to interest your children 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 
ympanion,” author of “ Zigzag 
ourneys,” etc. 

Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt top, price, $1.00. 
One of the most important books of the season. It is 


“ The picturesque resources and dramatic possibili- valuable information in HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, 


u- 

should be required to to this t pores BIOGRAPHY, PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, PHILOL- 
» ubstantial cloth, | pactly set forth than in this charming . 

ta verse, which deserves most hearty commen-| OGY, ete., don’t fail to have a copy of this book on 


with eleven perforated maps in portfolio. 

Price, 60 cents. Sent to any address, postpaid, 
Teachers, School Officers, and the trade promptly 
supplied. Send for introduction rates. 


Whittier in his sweetest measures.”—Boston Advr. 


<p NEW ENCLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


ations.”—N. Y. Critic. 


desk. 
“Some of the stanzas in this book reminds one of vas 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


SH ULD BE USED IN EVERY SCHOOL IN THE UNITED STATES. 
“ USE ON ACCOUNT OF THEIR EASE IN WRITING, ELASTICITY, AND DURABILITY. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


Works, 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


Esterbrook’s Celebrated Steel Pens 


THEIR SCHOOL SERIES, 128, 333, 444, ARE ADMIRABLY ADAPTED FOR SCHOLARS’ 


pe co 
SCHOOL PEN 


They are supplied by the stationers at moderate prices. 


26 John st. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


and his brother-in-law’s father. 


Don’t try to solve this mentally, ‘ 
an * SIE” or ‘0% Dixon American Graphite Pencil and w 


is a grade softer than the and both a 
ket, as the leads are strong, tough, and of wonderful smoo 
the WV. EZ. Journal of Education and send 16 cents in stamp 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO, .. . JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


THE GOVERNORS PARTY. 


The Governor of Kgovjni wishing to give a very small dinner party, invites 
his father’s brother-in-law, his brother’s father-in-law, his father-in-law’s brother, 
How many guests will be there? 


nor fret yourselves 


with pencils that have weak and gritty leads, but take 
ork out the problem with ease and comfort. The 
re the most popular pencils for general use in the mar- 
thness. If your stationer does not keep them, mention 
s for samples worth double the money. 
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W, WALNSLEY & CO, 
Manuf’ ing Opticians, 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 

METEOROLOGICAL 

INSTRUMENTS. 


Mllustrated, condensed list 
of 32 pages free. 
Full Catalogues for three 
Stamps. 
Mention this paper. 


EUROPE season 
{3,000 MILES, 96 DAYS 


of FOREIGN TBAVEL, including the principal 
Countries, Capflals, Sights and Scenes, All 
travel and hotels first class. All expenses included, 
PARTY SELECT. Fullest enjoyment and profit, 
with greatest economy of time and money. Absolute 
freedom from care. Good management and intelli- 
gent conductors, Send for circulars free. 

Tours of 96 Days, 80 Days, and 65 Days. 

E. Tourjee, Franklin Square, Boston. 


Normal Graduates of Experience, 


To take charge of some of our best Primary, Inter- 
mediate, and Grammar Schools, 


IN DEMAND AT THIS OFFICE, 


At salaries of $400, $500, $600, and $625, for the first 
year. Now is the time to register to secure these 
positions. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


HE Toy 
the child 
likes best! 


This fs the tit 


be found in 
every family and may be obtained from all Toy 
dealers, Stationers and Educational The 
Price-list will be forwarded gratis on ap bo 


F. AD. RICHTER & Co. 


NEW YORK, 810, BROADWAY or LONDON 
1, RAILWAY PLACE, FENCHURCH 8T 


FOR 
Home, School, 
Church, and 
Chapel. 


The Carpenter Organs 
contain the celebrated 
CARPENTER ORGAN 
ACTION. They are pure 
in tone, perfect in con- 
struction, in exact accord 
, with the voice, and full of 

tented improvements. 
More than 50 different styles, ranging in price from $20 
up. “ Mr. Carpenter builds most emphatically AN HON- 
EST ORGAN. — Youth's Companion. All organs of our 
manufacture warranted for 8 years. Special induce- 
ments to ministers and churches. Catologue free. E. 
P. CARPENTER CoO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


A, H. ANDREWS & CO. 
General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


Reliable Carpenter Organs 


Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds, 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Andrews’ New Series of School Maps. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


, 195 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
686 Broadway, New York. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N. Y.| 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Belis of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULL 


Apparatus, 


LL who feel tired or languid, and become easily fatigued, and have not energy 
A to apply themselves to study ; all who find it difficult to learn their lessons or 
remember them; all who are mervous, especially those who are peevish and sleep 
badly ; in short, all whose brains and nerves require strengthening will be restored 
to mental and bodily vigor and cheerfulness by 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 
It gives bright new life and health to the brain and nerves in old or young. 
A Vital Phosphite, not a Laboratory Phosphate. 
56 West 2sth St., New York. For sale by Druggists or sent by mail. $1.00. 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


€. S. RITCHIE & SONS. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. | CATALOGUE OF CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 
CATALOGUE OF PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS CATALOGUE OF TELESCOPES. 
FOR HiGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, CATALOGUE OF ANATOMICAL MODELS. 


Catalogues of Test Instruments and Catalogues of Lanterns. 
Wareroom and Factory at BROOKLINE, MASS. (Within City limits of Boston.) 


IN THE* UNITED STATES can 
Every Teacher render a New York publisher a ser- 

vice without trouble or cost, — by 
simply answering an inquiry; and in return for the service a vol- 
ume containing fresh and valuable autobiographic essays on educa- 
tional subjects by some of the foremost teachers in the United 
States will be given. It is as suggestive and helpful a book as any 
teacher could add to his or her library. Address, with a 2-cent 
stamp, P. O. Box 3547, New York. 


The advertiser is allowed to refer to the Manager of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION as to 
his trustworthiness. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
IS THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS. Sharpens both 


MACHINE IN USE Lead and Slate Pencils. [ 
For Sale by Manufactured by 
G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. GOULD & COOK, 
8. 8S. & Pus. Co., 36 Bond Street, N.Y. 
EBERHARD FABER, 718 Broadway, N.Y. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Physical Sets,  Toepler-Holtz Machines, 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 
Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


= s ce LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 
= (Mention this journal.) 


Chemical and Philosophical Apparatus. 


Correspondence | J. & H. BER GE. | 95 John St. and 


invited, 


Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circular. We will send ma- 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 


Physical Apparatus, 
Pure Chemicals. 


24 Whitehall Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Write for Quotations to 


RICHARDS & CO. 
Teachers’ $4.00 Hand-Sewed Shoe for Bs 


MADE FROM OIL-TANNED KID... 
It Looks Like French Kid, Yet Will Outwear It. 


This Shoe is generally sold for $4, but we think Lady Teachers now demand 
Easy Shoe for This allows a small profit to the dealer, yet he can sell — 
more to make e it pay. If your dealer does not keep it; we will send sample 


pair on postage or 
THREE DOLLARS ONE PAIR FREE 


Medium Opera. If you do not know size of f 


FURBER SHOE COMPANY, 
{ Columbia, cor. Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


OSEPH (ILLOTTS 
J 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332; a A 
SOLD sv ALL DEALERS mmovenour mz WORLD. 


Late Publications. 
EDUCATIONAL and PRACTICAL. 


Theow Common School Book Keeping 


— AND— 
BLANK BOOKS, 
By C. C. CURTISS, A. M. 
The Text-book is beautifully bound in eleth, with 
leatter back, printed in colors and has 128 pages. 
The order of the Book is the natural order by 
which a mpowiedee of accounts and business forms 
is acquired, 
The Matter of the Book is such as will fix the fun- 
damental principles of Bookkeeping. 
The Blanks are the most comprehensive ever of- 
fered, and are made from first Se | paper. 
Large Size Blanks, General Practical Book, Day 
Book, Journal, Cash Book and Bill B 
Small Size Blanks. Note Book, Draft Book, Check 
Book, and Receipt Book. 
Sample Sets mailed, postpaid, for $1.25. 


NATURAL, SIMPLE, SCIENTIFIC. 


The Curtiss System 


— OF — 


OUP. 


IT TEACHES that position and movement are 
the foundation of form. 

IT CLAIMS that teaching Penmanship is conduct- 
ing educational training in movement, and that this 
is simple and natural when the position of the writer 
is consistent with his individual physiology and with 
general philosophy. 

IT AIMS at no flourishes, but teaches rapid, prac- 
tical business writing. 


UP TO THE TIMES. 


Merrill's Advanced Readers 


By SARAH E. SPRAGUE, Pu.D., 
AND LOUIS H. MARVEL, A. M., 
Under the supervision of L. A.M., 
Supt. of Public Instruction, Minnesota. 


Designed Especially as Supplementary. 


SOME COMMENDABLE FEATURES. 

Frrst.—Practical value of the manual of methods 
given as a preface 'o each book. 

SECOND.—Quantity of reading matter in proportion 
to new words introduced. 

THIRD.—The development of language lessons. 

FouRTH.—Numerous original articles. 

SrxTH.—The literary work of the Fourth Reader. 
This is a decided step in advance 

SEVENTH.—Attractive illustrations, exceptionally 
fine portraits of authors. 

Samples postpaid as follows: 1st, 120 pp., 15¢.; 2d, 
160 pp., 20c.; 3d, 216 pp., 30c.; 4th, 264 pp., 40c. 


NILES’S 


Advanced Geography. 


138 pp. Size page, 10x12 in. Type, Brevier and 
Long Primer. Sample copy, postpaid, 80c. 

The book differs from other geographies in 
many important particulars, Its style is very at- 
tractive, its illustrations original and instructive, 
its maps drawn by the best artists. 

Do you need a book that will give pour pupils 
clear and lasting mental pictures rather than 
words? Write for 


NILES’S ADVANCED GEOGRAPHY, 


Tracuers and School Officers who con- 
template a change in text-books will be 
repaid a thousandfold for their trouble by 


examining our books and prices. 
Address 


D. D. MERRILL, St. Paul, Minn. 


KINDERGARTEN 


The best and most complete line of 


Kindergarten Material 


Made in the world, 


A FEW OF OUR SPECIALTIES, 


PARQUETRY PAPERS. 
COLORED SQUARE STICKS. 
EMBROIDERY DESIGN CARDS, as se- 


lected by numbers from reduced de- 
signs in catalogue. 


WEAVING. COLORED SLATS. 
PreG TILES. NON ARSENIC PAPERS. 
SAMPLE Books of colored papers. 
Mrs. HAILMANN’S 
SECOND Girt BEADS FOR STRINGING. 


A COMPLETE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


AILTON BRADLEY CO 
OIPRINGFIELD LI MASSACHUSETTS 


KINDERGARTEN | 


WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


110 Tremont St. 125 Nicollet Ave. 
Studio Building, BOSTON. 


OB SALE. School property and good school in o Y 
Freration, | REAP THE CLUBBING List 


Good teachers recommended to school officers. Good 
places for successful teachers, Circulars on application, 
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HAPPINESS. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE, 


I heard a voice, I knew not where, — 

It gave me greeting out of air; 

In vain I followed low and high, 

The tone of a made reply— 
ho 


Along the mountain’s rocky wall 

It still retreated at my call, 

Till, pausing in my headlong speed, 

I found the on my own indeed— 


Alack, by many a dizzy way 

We follow pleasure night and day, 

But she who mocks the fruitless guest 

Awaits her lord in every breast— 
Echo! 


A PSALM OF NEW YEAR'S EVE. 


BY MRS. DINAH MULOCH .CRAIK, 
A friend stands at the door; 
In either tight-closed hand 
Holding rich gifts,—three hundred and threescore : 
Waiting to strew them daily o’er the land 
Even as seed, the sower. 
Kach drops he, treads it in, and passes by : 
It cannot be made fruitful till it die. 


oO New Year, we clasp 
bis warm shut hand of thine, 
Loosing forever with half sigh, half gasp, 
That which from ours falls like dead fingers’ twine : 
Ay, whether fierce its clasp has been 
Or gentle, having been, we know 
That it was blessed: let the Old Year go. 


Friend, come thou like a friend, 
And whether bright thy face, 
Or dim with clouds we cannot comprehend, — 
We'll hold out patient hands, each in his place, 
And trust thee to the end : 
Knowing thou leadest to those spheres 


Where there are neither days, nor months, nor years. 
—Selected. 


SPECIMENS OF BASILIAN ENGLISH. 


BY M. T. P. 


“English as She is Spoke,” is sometimes discovered 
in countries other than Portugal, as any traveler may 
testify who has made a tour of the continent of Europe. 
Happening in Basle the past summer, my attention was 
attracted one morning, while waiting breakfast, to a small 
guide of Basle and environs, author: Samuel Pletscher, 
1884. It was a serious attempt to give in book-learned 
English a readable and interesting account of the attrac- 
tions of Basle, and its author Herr Pletscher was in 
sober earnest in his efforts to express his thoughts in ex- 
cellent dictionary English. It is impossible to give other 
than a few brief extracts from the book which is so droll 
in its seriousness and so bungling in its expression. 
“ By virtue of its fortunate position, appointed to be a 
commercial town, Basle in fact, has distinguished itself in 
all ages, by its commercial activity and by its speculative 
agility and its present commercial traffic in goods, in 
banking business and such like, its industry and indus- 
trial activity, advanced by productive water-powers in its 
surrounding, by enterprising spirit, energy, diligence and 
intelligence, are to be named with respect.” This is a 
typical German sentence, and is evidently a translation, 
made by one who knew English only by the book, as the 
words chosen to express the evident thought bear witness. 

Speaking further on its position the author says, “ Like- 
wise singular, manifold alternately appear a line of dis- 
tant and round sights, namely with the most wonderful 
view of the Alps, which give to the wanderer a high en- 
joyment.” And, “ The wide extended, agreeably lively 


horizon, which reigns over Basle, does not show any ma- 
jestic mountainforms, but the upper lines of the Black- 
Forest have a strong, sometimes bold swing and its flanks 
are here and there set up frank and free.” “ In this fram- 
ing flows the Rhinestream with the flowing affluxes and 
bestows upon changing landscape a lively imagination and 
cheerful delights.” 

Besides landscapes with “ lively imaginations ” Basle has 
in itself much that is worthy of mention, witness : “ Basle 
is not only with regard to economy the richest Swiss town, 
in which however a considerable number of Millionaries 
[sic] exist and also a flourishing and blessed middle class ; 
but it had also in all other Dominions of art, state and 
popular life, in knowledge and science an extraordinary 
rich enumeration of renowned men, who may be counted 
for the most part to the first of their proffession.” 

Describing some images on the facade of the Munster, 
mention is made of a “crowned man, whose back is 
covered with serpents, toads, vermin, Satan, hardby a 
female figure with chatty sensual expression, ‘ Frau Welt,’ 
the voluptuousness.” 

Of a museum or collection, it says, it “ contains firstly 
Basilian antiquities and overrhenish curiosities ; it has 
been founded and enlargened by legacies and by presents 
of Privates.” 

Again the author tells us of a “ magnificent School- 
Building for Girls for 2000 school-girls with monumental 
fagade.”” This is quite a new sort of a schoolgirl and with 
her “ monumental fagade” would make a charming and 
fascinating gum-chewer of a pronounced type. 

“Near the St. Theodarschurch the Orphanage, form- 
erly Carthusianconvent, with the seeing worth former 
Stubahospitum with handsome wainscoat and the cross- 
walk, which is painted al fresko.” 

Speaking of a zodlogical garden on the Wiese the book 
says it is “on (ponds) watered by the same, pathlike 
Alderwood, long stretched upwards the Wiese, (Fallow 
and Damedeers, apes, birds ete. Further past the bad- 
isch station to the Wiesenbridge. Occasion to angle- 
fishing (trouts), half a league.”” One more excerpt will 
serve for all and give, with those given above, a fair idea 
of the “ literature’ of the book. 

“St. Elisabethenkirche, new gothic Splendid-Building 
of light sandstone, at the expense of a Private, after the 
plans of architects Stadler the church, a 3 nave Long- 
house, without crossbuilding, possesses a rich, but not 
overloaden fagade-Tower with the chiefportal of the 
church 70,5 m. high, pinnacles in light pierced, fine sculped 
stone pyramid, the descending of the latter, on account of 
its magnificent Roundview, is to be recommended. The 
inside gives a powerful, worthy impression.” 


IN THE SCHOOLROOM.—(L.) 


BY SUPT. GEORGE HOWLAND, CHICAGO. 


We talk much and often of the study of the child-nature, 
its powers and its susceptibilities; but this is no new 
study ; it has claimed the attention and commanded the best 
thought of sage and philosopher, and little advance will 
he make who comes to the consideration of the child-life 
with no knowledge of results already reached. “There 
were kings in Greece before Agamemnon. As well might 
the student in astronomy disregard all the past and begin 
anew the old star-gazing of Chaldea, without even the aid 
of smoked glass, as the young teacher turn from the 
writings of those who have made teacher and teaching a 
life study. Phenomenal as the first child is in a young 
household, the pupil at school is not like a new comet, 
whose elements must all be calculated anew. Rarely 
does a disease appear, or accident occur, whose like is not 
recorded in the books. 

One who has never taught learns little from visiting 
another’s school, in comparison with him who there sees 
his own errors in a new light and finds methods and 
devices for which he has sought in vain and which he may 


put to a wiser use in increasing his own efficiency and 
worth. 

And without a familiar acquaintance with the studies 
and results of some of the past leaders of thought and 
adepts in practice, poor and unfruitful will be the young 
and unskilled teacher’s explorations into the mysteries of 
the child-nature. Errors have been made which need not 
be repeated ; methods tried and found wanting which have 
no present place, save in the museum of the antiquary. 

But with the well-studied chart of past experience, and 
the compass of well-established principles before him, 
with a watchful and discerning eye, and a firm and steady 
hand, may the true pilot bring his craft with its precious 
freight through changeful seas, neath varying skies, past 
sunken rock and treacherous sands, to the safe harbor of 
the destined port. 

And, perhaps, no period of our history has been more 
keenly alive to the importance of right aims and means, 
or been richer in wholesome result than the present. 
These daily records have not, many of them, yet reached 
the formal volume, and are to be found only in the intelli- 
gent journal and thoughtful magazine, not to be ignored 
by him who would be in the line of present progress. 

But it is not every new method that is to be adopted 
before putting it to the proof. People in haste to desery 
the new prophet may ery, “ Lo here!” or, “ Lo there!” 
but the end is not yet. Prove all things intelligently, and 
from the poorest teacher we may often derive aid and 
valuable assistance. 

It is at least curious, if not instructive, to study the 
lives of educational reformers. How many,of us are 
familiar with the life and work of Pestalozzi, the father 
of object-lessons and language-work, the two great ideas 
of to-day? No more unpractical man, perhaps, ever 
lived. At school he was dubbed “ Harry Oddity of Fool- 
borough,” and schoolboys often show an instinct before 
which the wisdom of age may bow in lowly reverence. 
After trying a profession and business with no success, he 
turned to school-keeping ; and it is, perhaps, well to note 
how often an utter unfitness for any other calling is 
regarded as conclusive evidence of a call as teacher. The 
history of education presents no more lamentable failure 
than his. Never could he keep a school together for a 
year. 

After a score of years of poverty and despondency he 
wrote, among other rings, a novel upon which his repu- 
tation depends. Otvner things he wrote, of no worth, and 
again was driven to the last resort, of teaching, but to no 
other purpose than to prove, as he himself says, “ his un- 
rivalled incapacity to govern.” 

Nor was Froebel much better. His prime idea of “ the 
spontaneity of the child” could hardly lead to any end 
but confusion and failure. And yet from these wrecks 
have been saved some of the most fruitful theories 
of to-day, gathered and systematized by more practical 
workers. 

But educational works are not the only, or it may be 
the most important part of a teacher's outfit. A wider 
culture must he seek who would most benefit his pupils. 
Narrow, indeed, must be the study, the thought, the heart 
of him, who goes not beyond the dry and beaten path of 
textbook and school literature. 

Textbooks are but mere guide-posts pointing the way 
to the inexperienced traveler, but giving little knowledge 
of the wood, the field, the country, through which he 
passes; or, changing the figure, they are but skeletons, 
suggestive of what might have been, but leaving us as igno- 
rant as before of the life and character, the work and 
and worth of him whom they had upborne. Little has 
he of grammar, of language, who, planting himself 
upon the textbook, is not read, and well read, in the 
works of those who are skillful its use, familiar with their 
nice expression, their delicate shading of thought, and 
their clear and distinct utterances. 

In the reading circles that to-day are forming all 
through the land, as I look over the lists of books, I 
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eem to see too much of this narrowing tendency of our 
work, too much mere textbook study. Better, it seems to 
me, would be the little gathering or club, whose members 
should meet to study Longfellow or Tennyson, Hawthorne 
or Shakespeare, Motley or Green, comparing thought 
with thought, exciting by the attrition of mind with mind 
a living magnetism, through whose influence life should 
be infused into the otherwise dead forms of expression. 
School life, unless thus enlivened and broadened by liter- 
ature and science, by mental contact, is a narrowing life, 
as that life must be that forever closes in and in upon it- 
self, busy always with minds narrower and weaker than 


its own. 
I have dwelt thus upon the qualifications of the teacher, 


bécause here, as it seems to me, lies the strength, the hope 
of our schools. If we are to throw off the belittling 
bondage of textbook, and reduce it to its proper place as 
a ready aid and suggestive guide to our pupils, we must 
by a wider range and a larger comprehension, possess 
ourselves of the subjects,—we must clothe the skeleton 
with muscle and nerve, and breathe into it the breath of 
life. 

If we would teach our pupils to examine thoughtfully, 
to collate, compare, and judiciously decide, we must give 
them an opportunity to present their views, discussing 
with them their conclusions, meeting their criticisms and 
wrong deductions not by our own mere arbitrary dictu, 
but by more convincing arguments, wise enough, too, to 
confess our own errors, when in fault, without attempts 
at unworthy subterfuge or feeling of humiliation. 

Very little of the logic of mathematics does a class re- 
ceive from a teacher, with whom a key is a necessity. 

This earnest, vigorous thought, this honest endeavor, 
the tracing of the relations of causes and results, induces 
a love of truth and right which we call virtue,—the integ- 
rity of purpose which we call character. Thoughtless 
submission to unsupported authority is not character, nor 
heedless innocence, of necessity, morality. It consists, 
rather, in duty known and performed, that which is due 
to ourselves, as thinking beings, and to our fellows ; and 
with this knowledge and performance on the part of our 
pupils the teacher has much to do. The larger thought 
and broader culture is needed to burst the wrappings of 
that ignorant self-conceit, whose ever-thickening and 
hardening folds withholds the growth, and crushes the life 


out of the tender germs of all that is generous and good, 


leaving us, as literature has been so fond of representing, 
but withered, crackling husks, with little within but dust 
and fruitlessness. 

But not with the entrance upon the teacher’s life in the 
school, with certiticate signed and secured, is this prepar- 
ation to end. Most of our teachers enter upon the work 
at too early an age to have had any extended reading, or 
careful study, beyond the requirements of the classroom. 
Every day should add something new to the outfit of the 
teacher. From the first day with the primary grade, to 
the last of the high school or the college, the teacher who 
would succeed cannot safely neglect special preparation 
for the day’s work, ever seeking for some means for se- 
curing a closer sympathy with his pupils, some way of pre- 
senting the subject more naturally and more efficiently,— 
some new illustration, some truer aim, some higher motive. 

And with every day and every exercise should he enter 
upon his work with a distinct and clearly-defined purpose, 
a full comprehension of what he designs to accomplish ; a 
comprehension of the pupil's past achievements, and the true 
relation of his present performance to his future progress. 
He is not merely to adapt himself and his teachings to the 
chance mood or caprice of the pupils, but thoughtfully 
and skillfully to control their undisciplined, untamed 
thought, and lead it almost unconsciously into the well- 
considered and directed channel of his own purposes. 

Were the spontaneity of the child alone to be consid- 
ered, he had better have remained at home, teasing the 
eat, impaling the fly, or digging in the sand. If to-day 
is frittered away in aimless effort, there is no basis for the 
work of to-morrow; and the morrow finds teacher and 
pupils all adrift upon an unknown sea, the bearings lost, 
the log untried, the bark forced far from her true course by 
unseen currents, with no approach to the desired haven. 

This fixedness of purpose, this definite aim in the 
teacher, can hardly be too strongly urged,—this making 
each day’s work but a stepping-stone to the work of the 
next. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY. — (XXIV.)* 


BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., 
Head Master of the Boston Normal School. 


ACQUIRED PERCEPTION. 


We have thus far considered the action of the mind in 
gaining knowledge through each of the senses, when act- 
ing alone. We have found that a knowledge of odors is 
gained through smell alone ; of flavors, through taste ; of 
sounds, through hearing; of colors, through sight ; and 
of tactual qualities, through touch. To put the truth in 
another form,—we have found that through smell we 
know of the existence of something other than the soul 
itself, which has the power of awakening in the soul the 
sensations of odors; that through the sense of taste is re- 
vealed the existence of something external to the soul, 
with the power of awakening in the soul the sensations of 
taste ; that through hearing we know of the existence of 
what has the power of causing sensations of sound; that 
through sight we know the existence of an external world 
with the power of causing sensations of color; and that 
through the sense of touch we know both the existence 
of an external world and its power to produce in the 
mind various sensations of touch. 

It thus appears that each sense has a particular func- 
tion which cannot be performed by any other sense, that 
of acquiring knowledge of some special property of mat- 
ter, so that, if a person is born destitute of either of the 
special senses, he must forever remain ignorant ‘of those 
qualities of matter which it is the function of that special 
sense to know. If, for example, one is born without the 
sense of hearing, he can never know sounds ; if without 
sight, he can never know colors; and so of all the other 
senses. 

But though the mind is thus originally limited in its 
power of knowing matter, it does not forever con- 
tinue to be thus limited. It learns to use one sense in 
place of others, and thus learns to know, through a 
single sense, qualities which it would originally know 
only through several senses. For example, we learn to 
know the flavor of coffee, as well as its odor, through 
smell; whereas, originally, it would have required the 
sense of smell to gain a knowledge of the odor, and the 
sense of taste to gain a knowledge of the flavor. So we 
learn to know the color of a peach by taste, the softness 
of velvet by sight, the form of a dog by hearing his 
bark. And thus we learn to use each special sense in 
place of all the rest, and to gain knowledge through one 
sense, which would originally have required the use of 
others. 

The original power of the soul to gain a knowledge of 
a single quality of an object through the exercise of a 
single sense is called original perception. The power 
which the soul acquires through experience, of knowing a 
quality of an object through one sense, which could orig- 
inally be known only through another sense, is called ac- 
quired perception. Thus the powerto know color through 
sight is original perception ; the power to know hardness 
through sight is acquired perception. The term acquired 
perception, as well as that of original perception, is often 
applied not only to the power of the mind, but to the ac- 
tivity of the power as well, and also the resulting product, 
or knowledge. 

The value of acquired perception can hardly be over- 
estimated. Through this power the world is known to us 
as it could otherwise never be known. Qualities of re- 
mote objects are thus revealed through sight, which, with- 
out this power, must ever remain unknown. Then the 
rapidity with which this power acts enables us to know 
many times more of the objects lying immediately around 
us than we could ever learn if each sense must continue 
to do its appropriate work in every instance. 

The power of acquired perception is developed so early 
in the life of every individual, that it often seems to be 
an original endowment of the soul ; and it is not till after 
careful observation and mature reflection that we are able 
to discern the time of its first unfolding. That it must 
have occurred in early life is obvious. The adult knows 
that granite is hard, by looking at it, but the child must 
learn to know hardness through sight. By similar ob- 
servations we reach the conclusion that this power is de- 
veloped at an early stage of experience. Let us now in- 
quire into the process of its development. 


* Copyright, 1886. 


Muscular sensations, sensations of heat and cold, sensa- 
tions of touch proper, and other sensations connected with 
touch, are undoubtedly those in connection with which the 
child learns to know his own body, and to distinguish it 
from the world of matter existing beyond his body. But 
the perceptions connected with these sensations would not 
reveal to him even his own body as seen. The knowledge 
of an object as seen presupposes seeing ; and the knowl- 
edge of the same object as seen and touched presupposes 
both touching and seeing at the same time. 

Watch a child when its attention is arrested for the 


|first time by seeing its moving hands, and you can hardly 


fail to believe that you have seen him at the very time 
when he begins to learn that the power of awakening sen- 
sations of sight and the power of awakening sensations of 
touch both reside in the same object. He grasps one 
hand with the other, and looks at both; and his sensa- 
tions of touching, of being touched, and of seeing, arise, 


rand are referred by the mind to the same object,—namely, 


the hand,—as their cause. Thus the hand is perceived 
by the child as something having visible and tactual qual- 
ities. Soon sensations of touching and seeing are con- 
nected with other objects, and then these objects are per- 
ceived as external objects, with the properties of touch 
and color. Soon other perceptions are gained in connec- 
tion with those of touch and sight, and objects begin to 
be known to him as they are known to adults; namely, 
as substances possessing various qualities capable of im- 
pressing the different senses in different ways, and of pro- 
ducing corresponding sensations in the mind. 

From this time on the child is constantly doing, under 
the promptings of nature, all that is requisite to the de- 
velopment of the power of acquired perception. When- 
ever an object,—an apple, for example,—is brought within 
his sight, so that he gains a knowledge of its color, he de- 
sires to touch it. If allowed to do so, he invariably con- 
veys it to his mouth, and thus gains a knowledge of its 
flavor ; but in doing so, he brings it near his nose, and 
gains a perception of its odor. In addition to all this, he 
throws it to the floor, and perceives the sound which it is 
capable of producing. Thus, in the course of a single 
minute, he has used all his senses upon the same object, 
and by this means has caused the ideas of all the qualities 
that appeal to all the senses, to arise in his mind in the 
order of immediate consecution ; and thus he has known 
the same object as possessing all these different qualities, 
and, by becoming conscious of the ideas in immediate 
succession, he has done something toward associating them 
in his mind, so that when either of them is recalled, the 
others are likely to be recalled. And no sooner is this 
process completed than he is ready to repeat the same 
series of perceptions, either with the same or with some 
other object. 

In this way the waking hours of a child’s life are spent 
for several years. He is not only continually performing 
acts of original perception, but he so unites these acts that 
he calls into exercise several of his senses, and often all 
of them, upon the same object. It is safe to say that the 
simultaneous or immediately successive perceptions of the 
same object by different senses is performed by every 
child millions of times before he is five years of age. Is 
it any wonder, then, that there comes to be an indissol- 
uble association between the ideas of all the ordinary qual- 
ities of bodies which appeal directly to the different 
senses? Is it strange, for instance, that the mind is 
brought into that condition in which it cannot perceive 
the color and form of an orange without having the ideas 
of its flavor, odor, and other perceivable qualities, reap- 
pear to the mind instantly? Is it strange that the child 
comes to believe that other qualities than color are the 
direct objects of sight ? 

The process, then, by which the mind of a child learns 
to use one sense in place of another, the process of the 
development of acquired perception, is simply using the 
senses together upon the same object, so as to produce an 
indissoluble association between the ideas gained through 
the different senses. 

This process of development of power,—and also the 
knowledge acquired through the use of the power thus 
developed, are so important to the teacher, that it is worth 
while to inquire more particularly into the different 
classes of acquired perceptions than our previous discus- 
sion of the subject has demanded-; but this must be re- 


served for another paper. 
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THE LAST LESSON. 
(Related by a little Alsacian.) 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF ALPHONSE DAUDET, 
BY ANNA RANDALL DIEHL, 


This morning I was late in going to school, and I had great fear 
of being reprimanded, as M. Hamel had said he would question 
me upon the participles, and I did not know the first word. 

For a moment the idea came into my head to miss the lesson, 
and take my way across the fields. It was so warm, so bright! 
The blackbirds could be heard whistling in the edge of the woods, 
and in the Rippers field the Prussian soldiers were exercising. 

All this had mach more attraction for me than the participles, 
but I had the strength to resist, and ran rapidly toward the school. 

In passing before the mayoralty I found that everybody stopped 
at the bulletin board. There it had been, for two years, that all 
bad news had come to us,—lost battles, requisitions, orders of 
commandery,—and I thought, without stopping: What is it now ? 

Then as I ran past the place, the blacksmith, Wachter, who was 
there with his apprentice to read the despatches for him, cried to 
me: ** Don’t hurry so, little one, you will be at your school soon 
enough.’’ I thought he was making sport of me, and ran all 
breathless into M. Hamel's little courtyard. 

Usually at the opening of the school there was a ‘great racket, 
which was heard even in the street,—desks, opened, closed, the 
lessons repeated in concert very high in pitch,—the pupils stopping 
their ears to remember better, the master’s great rule tapping the 
table as he cried out : ‘‘ A little more quiet!” 

I counted upon all this uproar to gain my seat without being 
seen, but just this day all was as tranquil there as a morning of 
Sanday. ‘lhrough the open window I could see my comrades al- 
ready ranged in their places, and M. Hamel passing and repassing 
with the terrible iron ferule in his hand. 

It was necessary to open the door and enter in the midst of this 
great calm. You may imagine if I was red, if I was afraid! 

Bat M. Hamel looked at me without anger, and said very 
sweetly: ‘* Hurry to your place, my little Frantz; we were about 
to commence without you.”’ 

I strode over the bench, and seated myself at my desk. Then, 
when my fright was a little abated, I noticed that our master had 
on his handsome green coat, his finely-folded shirt-front, and the 
embroidered skull cap of black silk, all of which he wore only 
upon examination days, and at the distribution of prizes. Then, 
there was something extraordinary and solemn about everything. 
But what surprised me most was tu see at the end of the room the 
benches, which were usually unoccupied, filled by the people of 
the town, who were all silent, like us: old Hauser with his tricorn, 
the old mayor, the old postman, and many others. 

Everybody seemed sad. Old Hauser had brooght with him an 
old spelling-book, worn at the edges, which he held open upon his 
knees, and he had his great spectacles set for going through the 
pages. 

While I was astonished at all this, M. Hamel mounted his seat, 
and with the same sweet and grave voice with which he had received 
me said: ‘* My children, this is the last time I shall teach you. 
The order has come from Berlin that nothing but German shall be 
taught in the schools of Alsace and Lorraine. The new master 
will come to-morrow. To-day is your last lesson in French. 1 
pray you be very attentive.”’ 

These words overwhelmed me. Ah! this was what was posted at 
the mayor’s. 

My last lesson in French! And I could scarcely write! Must I 
stop here ? How I regretted, now, the time squandered, the les- 
sons lost by running after bird’s-nests, or sliding upon the Saar! 
My books that I had found wearisome, so heavy to carry; my 
grammar, my saints’ history seemed old friends whto were leaving 
me with much sorrow. Then, M. Hamel,—the idea that he was go- 
ing to leave made me forget his punishments, his strokes of the 


rule, 
Poor man! It was in honor of this last day in school that he 


had put on his fine Sunday clothes, and now I understood why the 
old men were seated at the end of the room. They seemed to say 
that they only regretted that they had not come more often to the 
school. It was alsoa way of thanking our master for his forty 
years of good service, and of showing their patriotism. 

I was thinking of this when I heard my name called. It was my 
turn to recite. What would I not now give te be able to recite all the 
famous rules of the participles, very high, very distinct, without a 
mistake! But I was embarrassed at the first words, and remained 
standing, balancing upon my bench, with swelling heart, without 
daring to lift my head. 

Then M. Hamel said to me: “I will not scold you, my little 
Frantz; you are punished enough. See how it has been : every day 
you have said, ‘ Bah! I have time enough, I will learn to-morrow,’ 
and now what has come? Ah! this has been the great fault of 
our Alsace, this putting off instruction until to-morrow. Now these 
jnvaders have the right to say to us, *‘ How is it; you pretend to be 
French and do not know how to read and write your language oa 
In all this, my@oor Frantz, you are not the most guilty. We all 
have part in the reproaches made of us. Parents have not cared 
enough about the instruction of their children ; they liked better to 
see them till the earth. And I, have I nothing to reproach my- 
self? Have I not often watered my garden instead of working ? 
And when I wished to go trout fishing, have I not whined for you 
to give me a holiday ?”’ 

Then from one thing to another M. Hamel began to speak of the 
French language, saying that it was the most beautiful language in 
the world, the most polished, the most solid, that we must now 
watch over each other and see that we never forget it; for when a 
people fall slaves, if they keep their own language it is as if they 


held the key to their prison. c 


Then he took up a grammar and read our lesson to us. I was 
astonished to see how I could understand. All that he said seemed 
easy, easy. I believed that I bad never listened so well, and that 
he had never had so much patience in his explanations. It might 
be said that the poor man being obliged to go, wished to give us all 
his knowledge,—even to make it enter our heads at a single stroke, 

This lesson ended, we passed to writing. For this day M. Hamel 
had prepared for us an entirely new exercise to be written in fine, 
round hand: France, Alsace, France, Alsace. The papers looked 
like little flags floating all around the class. How each one applied 
himself, and what silence! Nothing could be heard but the seratch- 
ing of the pens upon the paper. Some May-bugs entered, but no 
one paid attention, not even the youngest who were tracing the 
characters with their pencils. Upon the roof of the house the 
pigeons cooed, and I said to myself, ‘‘ 1 wonder if they will be re- 
quired to sing in German.’’ 

From time to time, when I lifted my eyes, I saw M. Hamel 
motionless in his seat, as if fixing in mind all the objects about him. 
Forty years had he been there. Even the benches and desks were pol- 
ished by use. The walnut trees in the yard were large,the hops engar- 
landed the very roof of the house; he had planted them all. What 
grief to the poor man to leave all these scenes! Even now we could 
hear his sister in the room above packing the trunks. To-morrow 
he would go from the country forever. 

Yet he had the courage to go through the school to the end. 


After writing, we had the lesson in history, then the little ones 
chanted their, Ba, Be, Bi, Bo, Bu. Atthe end of the room old 
Hauser was holding the spelling-book in both hands and spelling 
the lesson with them. His voice trembled with emotion, and it 
was so droll to hear that we all longed to laugh and to ery. 

Ah! how I remember that last day in schvol! 

Suddenly the church clock sounded noon, after the angelus. At 
the same moment the trumpets of the Prussians sounded under our 
windows, where they had come to drill. 

M. Hamel rose, all pale; never had he appeared so grand. 

‘*My friends,’’ said he, ‘‘my friends, I [I—.”’ But 
something stifled him, and he could not fiuish the sentence. 

Then he turned toward the blackboard, took a bit of crayon, and 
wrote in letters that covered all the space, “* Vive LA France!”’ 

Then he stopped, leaned his head against the wall, and without 
speaking, with his hands made sign to us, ‘‘ The end has come 
—Go!”’ 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


Tue ScuHoot BoARD ADJOURNS FOR 1887, 
Wiru TRIBUTE TO OLD COMMISSIONER BELL. 
FINAL RESOLUTIONS ON MANUAL TRAINING AND 
OTHER IMPORTANT MATTERS, 

NOTES FROM THK WORKING WOMEN’S UNION, 


(From Regular Correspondent of the JoURNAL.] 
New York, Dec, 22, 1887. 


The Board of Education had a long session yesterday afternoon. 
As it was the last one of the year all the unfivished business of 1887 
was put through as fast as possible. There was a long list cn the 
calendar, a great budget of finances, and a few transactions of inter- 
est to outsiders. One resolution provides that in future no teacher 


shall be removed or transferred without being heard. The long- 
standing complaint of a grammar school principal, against one of 
his teachers for alleged corporal punishment, brought out consider- 
able sound of the right ring about such discipline, and showed 
plainly the disposition of the Board to thoroughly investigate 
and deal with any such case. It also showed how little the com- 
missioners are to be imposed upon, even in their pet theories, 
‘*We have investigated this case, gentlemen,’’ said calm, fair- 
minded Lawyer Crary, ‘‘and we recommend its dismissal, because 
we find the evidence of the boys who testified slight, conflicting, and 
in some cases denying the charge; and because we find as strong 
evidence on the other hand, that the principal has a personal feel- 
ing of ill-will toward the teacher, and that he was glad to make 
the most of any story tohis discredit.’, —Commissioner Crary also 
presented the resolution that excuse with full pay be allowed some 
twenty-six teachers, for the days in which they have been obliged 
to be absent on account of personal illness, during the past five 
years. 
* * * 

A little lull in the busy session was taken advantage of by Mr. 
Wood to read a graceful tribute to the resigning member, Mr. Isaac 
Bell, who is now in Europe, and too ill to hope to come back to 
his duties at present. The venerable Scotchman spoke with much 


feeling. Mr. Bell leaves him the sole representative of the twelve 
members of the Board appointed by Mayor Oakey Hall in 1869, 
and of many important committees on which they served together. 
‘* It is to him,’’ said the speaker, ‘‘ more than to any one else that 
we owe the founding the building, the admirable equipment of the 
Normal College; and to him also the Board owes much of the pro- 
gress, the wisdom, and discretion that have characterized some of its 
most important actions during these nineteen years.’’ 
* * 

It was late when Chairman Holt found his opportunity to present 
the resolutions of the Committee on Course of Study, in the passing 
of which the Board takes its final action on the most important un- 
dertaking of the year,—the adoption of manual training. One of 
these was simply a unanimous vote to place the $15,000 (which is 
the sum that the Board of Estimate and Apportionment will prob- 
ably award to the experiment) in the control of the Committee on 
Course of Study, so that all the finances of the experiment, —sala- 
ries, supplies, alterations, and necessary equipments to the build- 
ings, may be kept in separate accounts at least until the new plan 
has been tested. 


The proceedings of the woman's Wednesday evening meetings at 
Pythagoras Hall, which have been rigidly kep+ from the news- 
papers, have at last ripened into definite plans for a working 
women’s protective organization. A monthly fee of only ten cents 
will be charged so as not to exclude any women of the lowest wages, 
and many people present offered to give extra fees to make up 
the sufficient funds for the organization, if it should be necessary. 
Each member on registering will place her occupation after her 


name. Women already belonging to trade societies will be asked 


,to join this, and effort will be made to organize trades not now so 
_Tepresented, 


as soon as there are sufficient members of a trade to 


do so, HELEN AINSLIB SMITH, 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


You are not required to furnish brains for the pupils, 
only for the teacher. 

AssIMILATION of instruction is the all important ele- 
ment for the teacher to cultivate in his pupils. They learn 
enough in a certain way, they assimilate altogether too 
little. That which we teach is “raw material ” until it is 
assimilated. 


Tue teacher’s main work in the upper grammar and 
high school grade is to prepare the student through life to 
be influenced by the best thoughts in conversation and in 
print. The education largely comes out of school and 
after school-life, but the school determines what and how 
outside influences are received. 


Tur Ohio Educational Monthly makes a plea for “A 
School Log Book” as a means of securing real work in 
composition. The plan is to secure a suitable blank 
book, and ask the school each week to select a secretary 
to keep a diary of events, each day’s doings to be noted 
carefully. It advocates the election of a secretary by 
ballot, that he wear a badge, and that the ludicrous inei- 
dents be inserted. 


PRACTICAL METEOROLOGY IN HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 


BY FREDERICK STARR, PH.D. 


For three years past I have given the students of phys- 
ical geography in our Preparatory Department some 
simple work in “ Practical Meteorology.” The experi- 
ment has been a success, and I desire to recommend it to 
teachers in physical geography. I believe it has aroused 
interest and developed thought. I shall make a simple 
statement of what I advise, and give exact directions as to 
how to do it. 

Textbooks vary in arrangement. As soon as the in- 
troductory chapter, definitions, ete., are studied, turn to 
the portion dealing with “ The Atmosphere,” “ Climate,” 
ete. Study this division. ,The students thus gain some 
theoretical knowledge and have the whole term before 
them for their observations and practical work. But one 
requirement should be made at a time. Some students 
will, however, become interested in the work, and will 
continue the work first assigned after the period allotted 
to it has ended. 

I would require at least the following work: cloud ob- 
servation, study of cloud formation, wind observation, 
making of ‘ wind roses,” rain measurements, temperature 


observations, averaging temperatures, and drawing tem- 


perature curves. A great deal more might be done. 

This, however, is simple, requires little or no apparatus 
beyond what is accessible almost everywhere. 

Assign work in cloud study. Require a report, from 
each student, to cover two weeks. Two or three observa- 
tions a day are expected either at 7.00 a. m. and 7.00 p. m. 
or at 7.00 a. m., 2.00 p.m, and 9.00 p.m. A statement must 
be made of the kinds of clouds visible at each observation, in 
what quarters of the sky they are seen, and how much of 
the sky is covered by them. This last fact is stated upon 
a scale of “ten.” The whole sky surface is divided into 
ten parts. If about half the sky is covered, the clouds 
are reported as “5.” If one fifth the sky is obscured, 
the report is “ 2.” If the whole sky is darkened, “10.” 
Any peculiar appearance of clouds, as “ mackerel sky ” 
or “polar band,” should be particularly referred to. 
A “polar band” is an arrangement of clouds across the 
whole sky, from one point to the opposite one, in parallel 
lines, with open sky between. The impression made may 
be of parallel bands, but more frequently the lines appear 
to converge at each end. Peculiar storm clouds shoul 
be carefully described, or even sketched. : 

Assign three exercises, to be done in one week, upon 
cloud formation. A well-marked cloud is selected and 
drawn, rapidly but carefully; five minutes later it is 
drawn again, and so at intervals of five n in ites for half 
an hour or more. Such work fixes in mind cloud forms 
and shows the relationship of the different kinds. 

Require wind observations. So arrange the work as to 
secure a full report of winds for one month. Three ob- 


servations a day are desirable, but one at a set hour will 
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do. Two points are to be noticed,—direction and force. 
The direction is that from which the wind comes, not 
toward which it blows. This can be fairly told by direct 
observation ; but some kind of a “ wind vane” is desir- 
able. Charles Barnard in his little book, Tacks About the 
Weather, describes a very simple and inexpensive wind 
vane that may do well. Erect a pole, to its tip attach a 
streamer of light material. By the help of a compass 
carefully arrange eight stones in a circle, marking the 
eight main points of the compass. Mark them so as to 
know each. This vane will give us the wind’s direc- 
tion. The force of the wind is indicated by a series of 
numbers, from 1 to 6, as follows: 0, calm; 1, light, mov- 
ing leaves of trees; 2, moderate, swaying branches; 3, 
brisk, raising dust; 4, high, blowing twigs from ground, 
swaying trees; 5, gale, breaking branches, loosening 
chimney bricks ; 5, destructive,—as tornado. 

Show how to make “ wind roses.” There are several 
different methods, more or less artistic. The simplest, 
perhaps, is this: Draw a small circle, and mark its cen- 
tral point. Through the centre draw four intersecting 
jines, N, NE, E, SE, 85, SW, W, NW. Take a table 
of winds for the month ; e. g., Iowa City, Dec., 1879, the 
winds were as follows : 


N, $8 S, 6 
NE, 3 Sw, 1 
E,. 7 20 
SE, 19 NW, 24 


Suppose we take ,'; of an inch to indicate one wind 
observation. Now from the centre lay off along the N 
line ,*, of an inch; along the NE line, ,',; E, yy; SE, 
1 ,4;; and soon. Mark the points oneach line. Connect 
them by straight lines. Shade the area thus inclosed. 
It is a “ wind rose,” and graphically shows the prevailing 
winds for the month. Construct such a “ wind rose” for 
the month observed. Obtain tables of winds at different 
months, and construct “ roses ”’ and compare. 


Figure 1. ‘* Wind rose” of Iowa City winds, Dec., 1879. 


Have measurements made of rainfall. Any tin pail or 
pan with vertical sides will do for a rain gauge. It 
should-be set so it will not be blown over by the wind, 
and yet must not be too near houses or trees. Too large 
a vessel should not be used, as evaporation takes place 
rapidly from large surfaces. Professor Hinrichs uses a 
very simple gauge in the Iowa State Weather Service. 
It consists of a simple cylinder of thin metal 12 inches 
long and 2} inches in diameter. A perfectly flat bottom 
is soldered into it, 3 inches from the lower end. The 
soldering is done from below, so that the vessel may have 
a flat bottom. This makes a vertical sided can 9 inches 
deep. The lower part fits neatly over the top of a round 
post, 18 inches high above the ground. After a rainstorm 
measure the depth of water in the gauge with a rule and 
make a record of it. Then lift off the gauge, empty it 
and reset it. The record should be in inches and hun- 
dredths. 


Require observations of temperature. I require three 


' observations daily, at the signal service hours; 7.00 a. 


m., 2.00 p. m., and 9.00 p. m., for two weeks. These 
should be recorded in tabular form. Teach pupils to 
caleulate the mean temperature for the day. The simple 
rule is, add the 7.00 a. m. observation, that of 2.00 p. m., 
and twice that of the 9.00 p. m. record ; divide the sum 
by four. ‘This gives the mean temperature for the day 
about as accurately as would be obtained by making an 
hourly observation and dividing the sum by twenty-four. 
Problems should be assigned in calculating these mean 
daily temperatures, and also exercises in calculating that 
for the month. Add the mean daily temperatures and 
divide by the number of days. 


temperature at the left. Mark the next line above 5° 
higher, and so on to the highest record of the month. 


to the lowest record of the month. Thus: let us take 


Take the highest and lowest (using convenient numbers 
only), 60 and 30. The average is 45°. 


Jand 45°, three fifths up, make a dot. On the third 


Teach pupils to draw curves of temperature. Have 
paper ruled to quarter inch squares. 
ords for a month. Upon your ruled paper number the 
vertical lines at the top for the daysofthe month. Find the 
range of temperature, i. e., the difference between the high- 
est and lowest records for the given time and average them. 
Select the middle horizontal line, and mark this average 


Mark the next line below the average 5° lower, and so on 
my own records for the first ten days of November just 


passed. They are 48, 43, 51, 31, 43, 60, 46, 40, 36, 37. 


dle horizontal line 45°; then in upward order 50°, 55°, 
60°, and downward 40°, 35°, 30°. (See figure 2.) 
Date the vertical lines as in the figure. 


- 


ad 
Figure 2. 


The record for the 1st is 48. On the line 1 mark a 
dot between 45° and 50°, three fifths of the way up, 
On the 2d, we have 43. On vertical line 2, between 40° 


day’s line a dot one fifth above 50, and so on for the whole 
record. Then connect the dots by acurved line. If we 
always use the same scale, i. e., one quarter inch = one 
day, and one quarter inch = 5°, we may compare curves 
drawn for different months and different years. 

There are many other simple, pleasant, and profitable 
exercises along this line, but I will stop. We do not 
want to overdo, nor to ride a hobby. This much can be 
done easily, with no expense to speak of, and without 
trespassing on other work or other divisions of the sub- 
ject. Meteorology is, however, becoming a science of such 
importance that it is well to make what we do have of it 
in our teaching definite, clear, and interesting. We may 


on true educational principles. 
intellect, imagination, and sensibilities. All physical effort 
should proceed from the mind. The various faculties of 
the mind, the perceiving, reflecting, feeling, and willing fac- 
ulties should receive the first training; then the motor 
nerves; then the sensitive nerves. 
the muscles to meet the severe demands of modern pianism 
is most successfully accomplished by constant attention to 
the mental sources of power. 
ment should be appreciated and utilized. 


movement, correct idea of form, ete. They have to learn 
Take the daily rec-|that the pen has only one top, while with the pencil every 
side is the top. They have to learn that the large spaces 
in which they wrote with a pencil are altogether too wide 
when using a pen, that the guiding lines are not really 
guiding lines, but misguiding lines, as the copy set for 
imitation is always much larger than the space into 
which it is to be copied. These are only a few of the 
diffculties the grammar school teacher has to meet and 
overcome when she first instructs children in the use of pen 
and ink, and nearly all, if not all, could have been met in 
the beginning by proper instruction in the primary sehool. 


In an article in The American Teacher, in the Febru- 


ary number of 1887, there were some pertinent state- 


Mark the mid-|ments which may enable some to arrive at a clear 
conception of the vexed question. We append the article : 


‘* The children wrote finely in the piney chor why is it they 


write so wretchedly in the grammar school 


In the primary school the writing was done with a pencil. 
It was nearly twice as large as is required in the grammar 


school. 


There were no opportunities for blots, smudges, ete. 

Writing was a novelty in the primary grade. 

It was practiced daily and many times a day. . 

The little fingers were pliable, and not tpughened by hard work 


or rough games indulged in by your older children. 


In the grammar school there is writing only once or twice a week. 
Expression is now sought, appearance sacrificed. 

There are no guiding lines. 

Pupils are often hurried at their writing, and invert the primary 


order. They are now to think,then act, before it was a simple act. 


It is possible there is not enough work done in correct writing. 


If you cannot find time for daily practice in the copy-book, have 
slips of paper always ready, and have every day three or four lines 
from the Reader copied in the best manner possible. 


Stick to imitation, order, neatness. 


Music Department. 


A THOROUGH MUSICAL EDUCATION.* 
BY E. E. KELSEY, BOSTON. 


Music is an educational study. It should be conducted 
It should train the will, 


The development of 


The laws of will-develop- 


arouse an interest that shall be permanent, and lead to 
better private work, or even to professional study in the 


future. 


PEN AND INK IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The use of pen and ink in the primary schools is no 
novelty, although the principals of the Boston grammar 
schools are vigorously discussing its proposed introduction. 
[t has been adopted in many cities, and so far as informa- 
tion extends, there has never been a desire expressed to 
It has taken its place in the curriculum of 
the primary school with as much a matter of course as 
The first to rebel 
against its continuance would naturally be the teachers in 
the primary grades, and their testimony is emphatic and 


remove it. 


arithmetic or language or writing itself. 


positive for its retention. 


But the pertinent question which we wish to ask is, Is 
it worth while and strictly logical to teach children any 
branch of knowledge, or the use of any tools of a trade, 
which will be of no practical use, which are not even a 
means to an end, but a weak subterfuge, which will have 
to be discarded, and the correct way, the correct tools 
taught at a later period in the course of instruction ? 
Nearly all the writing in the grammar school is done with 
pen and ink, that which is performed by pencil is the hap- 
hazard, make-shift sort, and pupils are never judged by 


their pencil work per se. 


On their arrival at the grammar grades the children 
almost immediately begin to receive instruction in the use 
of pen and ink. They are taught several things which 
might as well be taught in the primary schools, to wit, 


correct position, correct holding of the pen, correct arm 


First, secure close attention (a) by awakening through 
varied and pictorial presentation ; (0) by careful adapta- 
tion to the order of growth of the faculties, appealing first 
to observation, and much later to the reasoning and 
abstracting powers; (c) by separating the topics and con- 
centrating the attention on one thing at a time. 

Secondly, secure an intelligent direction of the will in 
execution, basing all skill on understanding, and know 
this, that the more perfect the perception of each of the 
elements necessary the more perfect can be the concentra- 
tion of energy upon them. 

Thirdly, increase the tasks and exercises gradually, that 

the will-force may be developed ; as we “learn to do by 
doing ” so we learn to will by willing. The physical con- 
ditions must be such as to give the necessary nerve repair 
and growth. 
The exercises of music are admirably adapted to secure 
an ever-increasing degree of will-tension, mentally and 
physically, making more instantaneous analyses and syn- 
theses of the various elements in the music of time, notes, 
keys, chords, fingering, locations, transfers, accent, varying 
degrees of force, shading, the balance of parts, their 
phrasing, and melodic form; gaining control of varying 
degrees of force and velocity. = 

The study of music is a matter of the mind, and not of 
mere vocal exercise, nor of mere finger-work. Many great 
executants have rehearsed and learnt by heart on a rail- 
way journey difficult passages intended for concert per- 
formance. Hans Von Biilow and others have studied a 
piece from a book, and then played it from memory with- 
out having “run it over on the instrument.” This feature 
is one that distinguishes great artists. 


* Digest of monograph issued by Mr. Kelsey, 
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CHICAGO LETTER. 


. To go or not to go? was the question that forced itself upon my 

attention on Saturday morning while listening to the slushing sound 
of the vehicles in the muddy streets and the dismal droppings from 
the eaves. A glance, however, at the mental menu to be served at 
the Cook County Association decided the question. 

Prof. Wm. M. Tomlinson spoke upon the subject of ‘‘ Vocal 
Development in Its Relation to Masic and Reading.’’ He pointed 
out, by means of apt illustration, numerous similarities and dissim- 
ilarities between the reading and singing voice, stating that in sing- 
ing the voice must be equally developed, and that in reading a less 
number of notes need to be equally developed, but that over these 


the reader must have perfect control. The prime secret of success 
in teaching music was sincerity ; a sincerity that should show itself 
in a whole effort; the entire part of the system should be brought 
into play,—the physical and mental; for only the complete part 
influenced the world. The pupil should stand upon the ball of the 
foot with the body thrown forward, as if ready to spring; the po- 
sition of the dancer ready to glide into the waltz was the artistic 
position. Standing firmly on the heels he characterized as a brutish 
position, one which took in nothing and gave out nothihg. Arith- 
metic and other studies had a tendency to develop special faculties, 
but singing corrected this tendency and developed the whole, got 
him “mixed up!’’ Children should not be permitted to sing the 
low notes, simply because the larynx was entirely too small, hence 
a grunt and growl was the result, especially on the part of boys. 
He would have teachers dwell upon enunciation and pronunciation, 
which was articulation; ¢. g., the letter r could be enunciated, but 
not articulated. Sounds should be practiced alone and then com- 
bined. He dwelt at length upon the importance of vowels; the 
vowel was always the beginning of the beat. When asked to what 
he assigned the unpleasant character of the American voice, he 
replied that it was partly due to hurry; it is a ‘‘ city voice’; we 
hurry over or omit the vowels altogether, resulting in a short, 
clicking sound. He further illustrated his meaning by calling for 
a book, and turning to ** The harp that once through Tara’s hall,”’ 
sang a few strains of the soul-stirring music in a manner that elic- 
ited the spontaneous applause of his audience, whereupon the Pro- 
fessor remarked, “‘ This is not a concert!’’ The voice should 
dwell upon the vowels, and soar into space upon them, striking 
upon the consonants as a rubber ball strikes upon the floor, merely 
to get ready for a new bound. When interrogated as to whether ai/ 
children’s voices were high, Professor Tomlinson replied that a large 
larynx in a child was as unnatural as big feet in women, —subjects 
for museums. He regarded a voice under middle c low. 

Mrs. Parker of the Cook Normal continued the discussion in her 
inimitable manner, giving practical illustrations of good and bad 
reading. She dwelt upon the necessity of cultivating a natural, 
conversational voice in children, The old style of teaching elocu- 
tion was to dwell too much upon the orotone, which resulted in an 
affected, unnatural tone of voice. A thorough knowledge on the 
part of the primary teacher as to the structure of the vocal organs 
would do much toward producing good reading in our schools. 
Many pupils are tongue-tied; the duck’s quack was due to the 
shape of its bill; a harsh, quacking voice is the result of a contrac- 
tion of the vocal cords. ‘The teacher should be able to teach the 
foreign children how to place the organs of speech to overcome the 
brogue. Self-consciousness on the part of the pupil was worse than 
awkwardness; pupils should be led into natural, graceful positions 
unconsciously, by means of games, etc. Nagging the pupils to 
stand up straight, etc., should never be resorted to. Mrs. Parker 
would have the child get the thought before attempting to read the 
words. Her talk was its own best exponent,—simple, pleasing, 
and practical. 

H. C, Hallinger, of Winnetka, had some doubts upon the subject 
as to whether teachers could accomplish very much because teachers 
were poorly prepared in both singing and elocution, and that spe- 
cialists could not be employed. His remarks possessed a sort of 
negative merit, in that he steered between extremes, like M. Carnot, 
the French president-elect. His questions, ‘* What are the condi- 
tions ?’’ and ‘* Will we get what we grapple for ?”’ he failed to 
answer. 

Mr. Nightengale of the Lake View High School was called upon 
by Superintendent Lane to make a brief review. The hour was 
late, the audience about to disperse, but the Professor was equal to 
the emergency. He summed up the whole in a piquant discourse, 
sparkling with bon mots, in which he advocated the employing of 
specialists. He also deprecated the plan of devoting too much 
time to supplementary reading. 

That Professor Nightengale knows of what he is speaking is evi- 
dent from the masterly manner in which all branches are taught in 
his school, which is the finest high school in the county. ‘To ac- 
company Prof. James Norton into the observatory or classroom is 
an inspiration, while the well-appointed art room gives evidence of 
a high degree of artistic culture among the young folks. The walls 
of the reading room are adorned by engravings of the twelve famous 
pictures of the world, while the table is full of the best current lit- 
erature of the day, among which the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


is classed. . 


FACTS. 


WORDS. 


Blank—blanc, white. 

Adieu, d Dieu, to God. 

Diploma, folded double. 

Acorn, ac (A.8.) oak, and corn, grain or frvit. 
Story is thought to have been contracted from history. 

Canada is said to have come from an Iroquois word Kannata, a 
liection of huts. 
bay rose a or Aberdon,—Don, the name of the river upon which 
the city is built, and Aber, the mouth of a river. ‘ : 

Pagan—pagus, a hamlet or village. Pagans were originally vil- 
lagers, votaries of the old and decaying superstitions. f 

Inoculate,—in, in; oculus, eye. Its original meaning in English 
was the insertion of the eye of a bud into the stock of another plant. 

Musket, from musca, fly. Nares says it came from the fact that 
firearms were invented when hawking was in fashion and the mus- 
ket was early used to shoot the hawks on the fly. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

There are 300,000 servants in London. 

The first settlement in Michigan was made in 1668. 

The first church built in Brooklyn, N. Y., was in 1666. ) : 

The first paper mill in America was established near Philadelphia 
in 1690. 5 

The first lithographic establishment in the United States was 
started in Boston, Mass., in 1827. 

The first manufactare of sewing-silk by machinery was com- 
menced at Mansfield, Conn., in 1829. 


for investigations among the ruins of Sikyon, Greece. An effort 
ee made to buy the site of Delphi, now occupied by a village, for 
at sum. 


COMMON NAMES OF CHEMICAL SUBSTANCES, 
Common Names. Chemical Names. 
Aqua Fortis .. . Nitrie Acid. 
Aqua Regia . . . Nitro-Muriatie Acid. 
Blue vitriol ° Sulphate of Copper. 
Cream of Tartar Bitartrate of Potassium. 


There are now 40,000 scholars and 4,000 teachers in the London| at the close of a scholastic eareer, who had never once during their 
“* Ragged Sunday Schools,”’ and these numbers are fast inerensing. | entire course composed a creditable literary effort. In many cases 
The Archeological Institute of America has appropriated $10,000|the graduating composition is the first attempt of the pupil at so 


ambitious a literary undertaking. 

What then does the essay, under such conditions, prove or 
exhibit ? As an exponent of the pupil’s knowledge, it is insincere 
and unreliable. As a test of mental discipline it is fallacious. As 


a proof of literary tastes and abilities it is wholly untrustworthy. 


As an index of the kind of training which the school offers, it has 
no relevancy and no value. 
Shall there, then, be no essay writing ? Yes, from the beginning 


of her career let the pupil be regularly, systematically, thoroughly 


Common Salt . 


Dry Alum . . 
Epsom Salts. 
Ethiops Mineral 


Copperas, or Green Vitriol, 
Corrosive Sublimate . 


Calomel Chloride of Mercury. 
Caustic Potassa . Hydrate Potassium. 
Chloroform. . . . Chloride of Gormyle. 


Chloride of Sodium. 

Sulphate of Iron. 

Bi-Chloride of Mercury. 
Salphate Alluminum&Potassium. 
Sulphate of Magnesia, 

Black Sulphide of Mercury. 


trained to write. From the simplest exercises in sentence-building 
and thought-development, let her discipline be carried on to the 
highest point within the reach of her ability or the scope of her 
opportunity. Let a judicious and competent supervision train, purge, 
restrain, stimulate, and develop the girl in that last efflorescence 
and fruitage of high culture, the power of apt, forcible, and pleas- 
ing expression. But let this work be done in the privacy of daily 
school life, without the fever and the passion of high-pressure pab- 
lic expectancy. Thus the teacher shall come to know, what it is 
his or her exclusive business to certify, that the pupil has acquired 
an honest and ingenious ability to express her own thoughts in appo- 
Abandon 


. Light Carburetted Hydrogen. 
. Sulphide of Lead. 

. Sulphate of Sodium. 

. Grape Sugar. 


Fire Damp . . 
Galena... 
Glauber’s-Salt . 
Glucose . . . 
Iron Pyrites 

Jeweler’s Putty 


Oxide of Tin. 


Laughing Gas Protoxide of Nitrogen. 
Oxide of Caleium. 
Mosaic Gold Bi-Sulphide of Tin. 


Chloride of Caicium. 
Nitrate of Potash. 
Salpharie Acid. 
Oxide of Potassium. 


Muriate of Lime . 
Nitre of Saltpetre 
Oil of Vitriol . 
Potash a 


Red Lead Se . Oxide of Lead. 
Salmoniac Muriate of Ammonia. 
Slacked Lime . . : Hydrate Calcium. 
Soda . . - Oxide of Sodium. 


Ammonia. 

Hydro-chloric, or Muriatic Acid. 
Sulphate of Lime. 

Acetate of Lead. 


Spirits of Hartshorn . 
Spirit of Salt . . . . 
Stucco, or Plaster of Paris 

Sugar of Lead. . . . 


ais Basic Acetate of Copper. 
. « Sulphide of Mercury. 
Ammonia. 

Sulphate of Zine. 


Verdigris ... 
Vermillion . ... 
Volatile Alkali 
White Vitriol . . . . 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A PROTEST. 


Mr. Editor :—A writer, in a recent number of the JOURNAL, 
narrates, with notable complacency, certain aid given to various 
schoolgirls who had enlisted her sympathy. The kind of relief 
administered in the case of pupils burdened with the duty of 
framing ‘‘ a much dreaded graduating essay’’ seems to me worthy 
of remark. 

Without questioning the propriety of sympathy, by whatever 
means evoked, in the given case, I rise to protest against the parade 
of such morals as the narrative reflects. 

Granting that pupils have been overtaxed by injudicious teachers ; 
that they have been required by all the powers of an iron-clad 
boarding-school, to write impossible essays for graduation display ; 
granting a convenient friend, ready,—from sympathy or for pay,— 
to write, and capable of writing, an essay of subject and style so 
neatly adapted as to pass, in the eyes of teacher and audience, for 
the work of a pupil already declared incapable of writing any ; 
granting all this, shall the pupil present this essay to her teacher 
or to an audience as her own ? And will any responsible teacher 
approve such a performance ? Let us hope not. 

Assuming all of the conditions given, including the necessary 
wickedness or obstinacy of the teacher, what is the motive of such a 
plot ? Is its design to save life, or health, or education, or even 
wealth ? Certainly not. What then? If I analyze the matter 
aright the motive can be at best only personal pride. “be 

To refuse to write the essay, even though the school authorities 
were deaf to protests of parents and friends and physicians, could 
cost nothing larger than a failure to appear upon the stage, or, at 
the worst, a diploma. t 

If you approve such plagiarism among pupils upon the spur of 
foolish pride, and such fraud iu the friend of pupils upon the im- 
pulse of sympathy with that pride, how will you teach that a cash 
motive ou the part of either is criminal ? 

If you approve the act of the niece under such pressure, what 
can you say of her uncle, the politician, when under pressure of a 
coming election he shall deliver a speech prepared at the school of 
journalism ; or under pressure of the lobby and its sinews of war, 
shall speak in Congress words written by some eloquent member of 
the Third House ? “rr 

There are better ways of help open to the sympathetic friend. 
Let her teach the manliness and womanliness of yielding pride 
when its demands clash with those of health, or long life, or solid 
achievement, but when she encourages pupils to weigh the claims 
of childish or parental pride against those of trath, she is teaching 
lessons all too often learned, and far too often illustrated in the 
criminal annals of the day. Wan. D. PARKINSON, 


THE BETTER WAY-—IS IT NOT? 


Mr. Editor : —I have read in arecent number of the JoURNAL 
or EDUCATION, the very honest confession of Mrs. M. L. Rayne, of 
the Detroit School of Journalism, in reference to the graduating es- 
says of schoolgirls. Under precisely similar conditions, while resisting 
solicitations to write essays for intending graduates, I have been led 


and substitutions, far greater than the real interests of the pupils re- 
quired,or the jast principles of educational philosophy would sanc- 
tion. Convinced by long observation, not merely of the inutility, but 


tinued altogether the practice of exacting essays from the graduates 
of this college upon commencement occasions. This I have done un- 
der the thorough conviction that the average college graduate is not 


or if possessed of the requisite knowledge and skill in composition, 
she has not the time, under the usual pressure of the college cur- 
riculum, to do herself justice upon such an occasion. The essays 
commonly presented at such times are almost universally written by 
friends or relatives. The public views them with a settled suspi 
ciov. The reader gets no credit, should the work prove to be 


original. The fancied mental discipline of such a performance is 


site language, and with attractive garniture of speech. 
a public exhibition which tortuesthe pupil, harrows the whole circle 
of relationships, annoys the teacher, and leaves to the public, after 
raf i a mild thrill of parental and neighborly exultation, the shrug of 
Bi-Sulphide Iron, ea a or the gibe of scorn This to me seems the better way—is 
it not 


All 
should be addressed to the Editor, F. P. MA 


to give a degree of assistance in the way of corrections, emendations, Now, 


qualified to write an entertaining, instructive, or stimulative essay, | we obtain 


Gro, W. F. Price. 
College for Young Ladies, Nashville, Tenn. 


Department of Mathematics. 


communications intended for the of 


ng, Pa. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 


(R). By J. W. Harvey, Winnipeg, Manitoba.— What is the . 
mean length of all the straight lines that can be drawn from one of * 
the  y of a given ellipse to the are intercepted by the focal ordi- 
nates 


Solution by the Editor. 


Let AC = CB =a, \(a*? — +a 
=e, FP=r, 
and < BFP = 6; then we have 
+r=a(l—e*) + (1—e cos)... (1). 
Bat FF’ = 2ae, 
and F’P’ = b — e?) = a (1 — 


2ae tand = a (1 — . . . (2).. 
Since cos? = 1 + ¥(1 + tan’@), we have from (2), 
cos? = Ze + (1 +e?) ... (3), 
0 = cos ![2e + (1 + e*)], 
= < F’FP’,=9¢... (4). 
By means of (3) the well-known trigonometrical formula, 


reduces to tanjé — 


e 
The superior limit of @ is 4; and the inferior limit is 
con”) [2e (1 + e*)], 
an a that will hereafter be represented by ¢, as indicated 
in (4). 
The required mean length, therefore, 


is 


a(i—e) 
1—e 


Reducing the expression within the braces in the right-hand 
member of (5), by applying the formula, 
M—wN 


tan~! (M) — tan™ tan) 
2btan~![e + —e*)] 


we obtain 
2b sin~ (e) 


jr — = — 


(Me 


== sin™ (1) — sin™! 


of the positive hurtfulness of the plan, I have for many years discon- Reducing the right-hand member of (7), by applying the formels, 


sin™! (M) — sin (N) 


The value of 47 — ¢, as found in (8), substituted in the denom 
inator of the right-hand member of (6), gives 


=.b[sin™ (e) + tan™ (e)}, 


asham and a delusion. Girls often present commencement essays a result that is both elegant and unique. 


. . . . . 
. 
. . 
. 
| (1 — cosé 
tanjo = 
1 + 
| ( 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, DEC. 29, 1887, 


A “Happy New Year” with abundant joy and pros- 
perity to all our readers ! 


Ir your committee allow you a day for visiting schools, 
use it faithfully, and it will be worth more to you than 
any other day of the term. 


ProressoR WALLACE Wovp will lecture in New York 
every Friday, at 4 p. m., for the next six months, at the 
University of the City of New York on Art History. 
While designed especially for the students they are open 
to any who wish to enjoy a rare opportunity of listening 
to one thoroughly familiar with and authority upon his 
subject. The engravings from which the lectures are 
illustrated have been collected by him during a fifteen 
years’ residence in Europe. 


In place of a New Year article this week, we publish 
“The Last Lesson” (related by a little Alsacian). It 
would be difficult to find anything more suggestive of new 
year thoughts or old year thoughts than this. The picture 
of this teacher, who, after forty years, was teaching his 
last lesson to a school that would never again meet to 
study in their native tongue, is drawn with wonderful skill. 
If there is not inspiration in this for reminiscence and 
good resolutions, we know not what fact or sentiment 
could inspire it. 


Dr. ARNOLD was an extremist among admirers of lit- 
erary taste, but that hardly excused him for saying that 
rather than have a knowledge of physical science the 
principal thing in his son’s mind, he would “ gladly have 
him think that the sun went round the earth, and that the 
stars were so many spangles set in the bright blue firma- 
ment.”” It may be wholesome, however, for us to read 
such an opinion at a time when, as John Morley says, 
there are “enormous pretensions for physical science as 
the be-all and end-all in education.” There is no danger 
of serious neglect of the sciences; there is danger of a 
neglect of the disciplinary influences of literary and 
historic studies. 


THERE is no one thing in a teacher’s life that makes 
us pity him more than the nervousness resulting from 
insecurity of position. Everything should be done that 
can be to make the teacher's tenure reliable. The neces- 
sity of this grows upon us. Good work, the best work, 
is next to impossible when a teacher is nervously anxious 
lest the opportunity of earning an honest professional 
living be taken away at any election. There ought to be 


almost absolute security in the teacher's position in order 
to get the results to which the school is entitled. What 
are we doing to make it secure ? 


In our anxiety to magnify the virtues of poverty in this 
age of the world we forget to honor certain phases of life 
among the wealthy. Mrs. John Jacob Astor, who recently 
died in New York City, deserves to be remembered for 
what she was in spite of her wealth. She read French, 
German, and Italian as readily as English; was broadly 
cultivated to a fine appreciation of literature, art, science, 
and music, and few women in America have been so 
thorough in their studies in philanthropic problems and_ 
ethical philosophy. She had a thorough knowledge of 
anatomy and a general knowledge of physiology, and con- 
ducted experiments personally to ascertain the duration 
of sensation for practical application in hospital work. 
Her humanitarian efforts were as earnest as they were 
extensive, devoting all her personal income and much of 
the principal of her large personal fortune to charitable 


purposes. 


THE success of our school exercises upon authors’ birth- 
days and memorial days iss most gratifying, notably that 
upon Whittier. We regretted our inability to furnish the 
stencil to all who ordered, but the demand was beyond 
our expectations, and especially beyond the expectation 
of the manufacturer. 

Our exercise this week upon Benjamin Franklin, for 
January 17, we think one of the most important that has 
been prepared, and we most earnestly urge that the 
maxims it contains be memorized, even in schools that do 
not spare time for the exercise as a whole. The stencils 
of Franklin, which we will furnish for fifteen cents, easily 
place a good likeness of the man upon the board. In 
using this the teacher needs to take care in having the 
paper placed smoothly upon the board, and then to have 
a little bag filled with powdered crayon, or an old eraser 
well dusted with crayon, with which to strike upon the 
perforated outline. 


Tae Brooklyn Board of Education, and some of the 
local committees are likely to have an interesting and not 
wholly profitable time for a season, as Lawyer Foster L. 
Backus has entered into the case of Harriet N. Morris 
and the chairman of her local committee with a courage 
and bearing that would gratify old Polonius himself. The 
merits of the case, as he puts them, are these: that the 
chairman,—Eben Miller,—was up to “a most cowardly 
political job,” to accomplish which “he sacrificed the 
interests and destroyed the discipline and harmony of 
Public School No. 39,” making false charges against the 
efficiency of Miss Morris, the principal, which have in- 
duced the Board of Education to pass a resolution to dis- 
pense with her services after January 31, 1888. Miss 
Morris is the recipient of innumerable tokens of interest 
and sympathy from prominent Brooklyn citizens, and a 
public indignation meeting has been thought of, and if it 
is held it will be a vigorous protest against her removal. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 


We print on the news pages the program of the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Educational Association to be held in Washington, Febru- 
ary 14, 15, 16, 1888. President Newton C. Dougherty, 
of Peoria, Ill., has presented attractions of rare merit. 
These meetings are of great interest and of inestimable 
value to the country, and unless all signs fail, the meeting 
this winter will exceed the others in vigor and fullness of 
discussion. The subject of manual training has never had 
just such a treatment as it will here receive. Albert P. 
Marble, of Worcester, is the only skeptical man to stand 
in the presence of specialists like Charles G. Ham and H. 
H. Belfield of Chicago, James A. McAlister of Philadel- 
phia, W. B. Powell of Washington, and Nicholas Murray 
Butler of New York City. 

For the other features of the program we refer our 
readers to the news pages, where it will be seen that a 
rare treat is provided by forty men and women, mostly of 
national reputation, representing every section ef the 
country. 


THE NATIONAL FRAUD. 


Rev. F. T. McCarthy, S. J., lectured at the Church of 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help, Boston, last Thursday 
evening, for the benefit of the new parochial school, upon 
the subject of “ Education.” His lectare is reported in 
full in the Boston Journal. It was the most important 
utterance upon the parochial school question that has yet 
appeared. He said emphatically that he was not giving 
his individual opinion, but that it was the teaching of the 
Catholie Church. 

He pronounced the American public school system a 
“national fraud.” “It is subversive of the rights of the 
individual, subversive of the rights of the family, subver 
sive of the rights of religion, subversive of the divine 
rights of God himself.” ‘ You cannot have a sufficiently 
vivid realization of the necessity of Catholic teaching, the 
teaching of Catholic children by Catholic teachers, from 
Catholic books, in Catholic schools.” ‘ The state has no 
right to teach,” “ no right to educate.” 

“When the state steps in and assumes the role of the 

school teacher, then there is the invasion of the individ- 
ual right, the invasion of the domestic rights, the inva- 
sion of the rights of the church, and the invasion of 
divine rights.” ‘There is no circumstance under which 
the state is allowed to teach. When orphans, foundlings, 
paupers are neglected, the state may see to it that 
they are educated, but the state has no right to educate 
them, but to see to it that they have the education that 
they have a right to.” “The Catholic Church teaches 
that if Catholics have other schools to send their children 
to where they can receive a fitting education, and they send 
them to godless schools, schools where no religion is 
taught, schools from which religion is banished, THEY 
ARE GUILTY OF MORTAL SIN.” 
“In the synod which was held within the past year and 
a half in this diocese the Archbishop expressly declared 
that in all parishes Catholic schools were to be built ; 
that they were to be built as soon as possible; that they 
were to be under way, at all events, within two years; and 
that a pastor having the ability to build such schools and 
failing to do it would give sufticient canonical cause for 
his removal from his parish. This is the utterance of the 
highest ecclesiastical authority in the State of Massachu- 
setts.” “Here is the teaching of the Catholic Church, 
from the Pope and the Councils General down to the Bish- 
ops and Priests, that Catholic schools are to be built, 
Catholic schools are to be supported, that the children of 
Catholics are to be sent to these schools and to no other, 
that religion must be taught in the schools, that religion 
and education must go hand in hand, that there is no educa- 
tion worthy of the name without the teaching of religion, 
and this must be done without any let or hindrance on 
the part of any one whatsoever.” 

“ We cannot allow this state of things (the publie school 
system) to go on, without imperiling the salvation of your 
children and our own salvation.” 

Our readers well know, our personal friends know even 
better, that we have had no disposition to judge the advo- 
eates of the parochical school hastily or harshly. On the 
contrary we have been prone to believe that the friends 
of the public school misjudged them, and that there was 
not the danger that was anticipated. We have taken 
this position on the strength of many emphatic, personal 
expression’ by Catholic laymen high in professional and 
mercantile circles, expressions no less emphatic than the 
public utterances of Mayor O'Brien, and Messrs. Cuniff, 
Dwyer, and others. We chronicle the above, apparently 
official utterances, with sadness, for if this be the attitude 
of the Catholic Church, there is no position possible for 
any friend of America who believes, as we most assuredly 
do, that the public school system is one of the greatest 
blessings to the American, individually, socially, industri- 
ally, politically, morally, and religiously, that comes to 
him from our government, but to do everything right and 
honorable to antagonize such preaching and such practice. 
If the attitude of Rev. F. T. McCarthy is to be accepted 
as that of the church, and if, as he says, this has been the 
avowed policy of the church since June 30, 1876, then 
we confess that conservatism has been a blunder border- 
ing on a political crime. 

Can the church authorities carry American Romanists, 


as a body, with them in this assault upon the common 


| school system? If not what will the laymen do about it? 
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What will the authorities do about it? If they unite their 
forces what will the Americans do about it? These 
are vital questions. 

We have no idea that the church authorities can suc- 
ceed in this anti-American plan. To prosecute it vigor- 
ously will be to take Catholics out of polities and out of 
office. No political party, state or national, will ever 
identify itself with those sentiments, will ever hesitate to 
denounce them in an emergency. The Catholie Church 
will never force their people into antagonism to both po- 
litical parties. Leading Jaymen with political aspirations 
will always be as outspoken as Mayor O’Brien, Messrs. 
Cuniff, Maguire, and Dwyer have recently been; the 
church will never call them to account; there can be no 
efficient discipline of the humble members of the church 
if the leaders are allowed to speak emphatically, as they 
must speak, or go out of office. Thus far Rome has never 
insisted upon any policy to which their American laymen 
have seriously objected. She has never made a test of 
her power over her own people in America, and in the 
nature of the case she never will. Rome modifies every 
demand when American Romanists desire such modifi- 
cations, and she always will. She realizes that the con- 
ditions are radically different here from what they are 
elsewhere, and she does not strain her relations with her 
people and she never will. Rome has had no such test 
in her history as is here given her religion. It is a terrible 
test to mix Germany and Ireland, Italy and Bohemia, 
Portugal and Scandinavia, loyal Romanists all at home. 
Rome has encouraged national isolation among her peoples 
in their home lands, and to blend them in a new nation, 


‘in an atmosphere that antagonizes loyalty to ecclesiastical 


authority, is not a pleasing experiment. 

But if their laymen universally stand by the position of 
Mr. McCarthy in denouncing the common school system 
what will Americans do about it? Methods must be de- 
termined by the logic of events, but by some means to be 
developed by circumstances they will establish as great 
American principles (1) that it is un-American for any 
class to be exclusive in their education ; (2) that it is ruin- 
ous to the individuals of any faith that establishes class 
distinctions in American society; (3) that the common 
school system is largely responsible for making America 
what she is; (4) that it was our universal education as 
contrasteu with very general home ignorance that first 
attracted many of her peoples to our shores ; (5) that they 
owe more to our schools than to anything else in this 
country; (6) that Rome has never furnished universal 
education in any country ; (7) that there is no ground for 
suspicion that she would so furnish it in America if it 
were not for the purpose of withdrawing the children 
from the common schools; (8) that America is jealous of 
the common school idea, and will resent any movement 
that would dethrone it; (9) that it is not the voice of the 
American Romanists, who have been, and still are loyal 
to the system at heart. 

Lastly and chiefly, America objects to this attack upon 
her common school system, because it comes from Rome. 
It is not that it comes from Rome as in distinction from 
any other country, but America objects to any interference 
by any outside power, financial, commercial, social, or re- 
ligious. When English capitalists invested their wealth 
in the hitherto worthless lands of the trackless prairies of 
the Great West, the American Romanists were the first 
to raise a fanatical ery against such action, and although 
of slight importance, it has been before state legislatures, 
party conventions, and Congress, for restrictive action. 
Any concerted action of English capitalists to control rail- 
roads, ranches, or mines in America is to be resisted, and 
any interference of English capitalists or theorists with our 
tariff question will arouse bitter opposition. It is even high 
political crime for Chinamen to have such home attachments 
as to insist that their bones be sent home for burial, and 
the Catholics are loudest in their denunciation of this 
“ after-death disloyalty” of the Chinamen. In the face 
of these facts it is inevitable that America will resent 
such pronounced interference with the grandest institu- 
tion of our country, as is indicated in this attitude of 
Rome, as expressed by Rev. F. T. McCarthy. 

Fanatical Protestant opposition to the Romish Church 
is unimportant, for the great body of Americans welcome 
Catholics to our lands, our industries, our politics, our in- 
stitutions ; but with a unanimity that will sweep everything 
before it America will resent any and every interfer- 


ence with her cherished institutions, and for Rome to pro- 
nounce our public school system a “‘ National Fraud” is 
to invite opposition for which she is poorly prepared, for 
whieh she will never be prepared. 


PROPOSED MANUAL TRAINING EXPER- 
IMENT. 


VIEWS OF NEW YORK CITY’S SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 


“ Yes, it is through at last,’’ said the city superintendent to the 
JOURNAL’S New York correspondent, after the final meeting of 
the year, ‘‘ that is, it is through the Board, and now the real work of 
introducing manual training into the city school system will begin. 
Our course of study, which is a completely new one, not the present 
schedule with the addition of a few manual exercises, is ready, and 
the new teachers’ manual will go to the printer’s next week. But 
all this only carries us to the threshold of our undertaking. As yet 
we have not even decided upon the schools in which to introduce 
the innovation, but that will probably be settled very soon. We 
hope to make the beginning, Feb. 1, which is the time of promo- 
tion, and the proper time to make the change.”’ 

The preparation of this new schedule of studies has been a long 
and arduous task, which has occupied Superintendent Jasper and 
his nine assistants all the past summer and fall, notwithstanding 
the continual and valuable aid of the committee. 

**I know I have never had such a piece of work before,’’ Mr. 
Jasper said tome. ‘* We have visited cities near by and far off ; 
we have examined schools and school manuals; we have had speci- 
mens of work from many places. Our examination room upstairs 
has been turned into a workshop for months while we have been 
posting ourselves on the merits, theoretical and practical, of this 
new phase of education and evolving a system which we should feel 
satisfied to introduce even experimentally into the schools.’’ 

**Have you modeled your proposed course on any other ?’’ I 
asked. 

** Rather on all than one,’’ was the answer. ‘‘ We have made 
use of everybody, consulted all authorities, and examined all the 
institutions where any phase of the work is carried on to an appre- 
ciable degree, but this course is our own. No public school, or set 
of schools, has made the experiment as we propose to, that is by a 
course of study, in which the manual training exercises are an 
integral, and not an additional part of the primary and grammar 
grade studies. Mr. Holt and I, not to mention the other members 
of the committee and the assistant superintendent have weighed 
and balanced every item and all the items by the standard of their 
highest educational value. That has invariably been our only con- 
sideration. Some of the Board may understand this movement as 
turning the schools into kitchens and workshops, but I do not. 
The exercises that are designated in this report are adopted solely as 
educational. We do not propose to introduce cooking because it 
will teach the girls to help at home, or sewing to aid them to be- 
come seamstresses on graduating, nor carpentry to lift the boys 
into a trade. I have no such idea, I rate these things as valuable 
in the course educationally, as a possible means of making better 
use of the pupils’ time, and so graduating them from the grammar 
school better fitted for whatever they must meet in life. 

** Our plans at present are limited. But we have enough here to 
begin our experiment ; and we have thus far found so much merit 
in the modifications of various branches of the course that have 
come about in our preparing for the manual studies that our entire 
system of teaching some branches will be materially altered whether 
the distinctly manual exercises are a success or not.’’ 

‘** We have found where we can reduce the work in many studies 
by combinations, as you will see if you examine the new schedule. 
We have reduced the work in arithmetic in the grammar grades 
3314 per cent. ; and this is particularly in the higher grades. Geog- 
raphy in this course will be finished in the third grammar grade. 
History has been taken out as a memory exercise and made a read- 
ing exercise. Principals are given more freedom in their selection 
of readers, and larger provision is made for supplementary reading 
in the taking out of the word readers in the schedule of the third 
grade, and the substitution of reading. Fourth and fifth grade 
teachers will teach history by talking, by reading to the children 
and directing them to read ; and in the third and fifth grades the read- 
ing will not be so much elocutionary, but more to rouse the intelli- 
gence and waken the interest. The provisions are mostly for his- 
torical and geographical reading. In the first and second grades 
geography is marked out of the schedule entirely. We have not 
gone further than carpentry, sewing, and cooking in the new 
studies; but drawing and writing have been revised, and more will 
be made of them as manual exercises than has been done before. 
We know our new course will receive a great deal of criticism. 
We expect to be able to give it a good deal ourselves during the 
next six months, but we feel that our plans are in as good shape as 


we can put them for the first test ; and I, for one, look to seein them 
the germs of a vast improvement on the present system.”’ 

‘You do not look for satisfactory results within the first year, I 
suppose,’ I said. 

** No, three years is short enough time for a good fair test, but 
of course we shall have indications long before then ; and if the in- 
dications are particularly strong that the change is a good one, we 
may possibly extend the experiment in a few more schools as soon 
as next fall. We shall go slowly. We must. Trustees, princi- 
pals, and teachers,—that is, the majority of them,—are not really 
prepared for the new course, not even many who are well disposed 
toward industrial education asa name. So, part of our work will 
be adult education. ‘Teachers, as well as parents, will have to be 
educated up to this movement. We bave had many applications for 
its adoption, but there are many things to consider before answering 
them. We do not wish to introduce it excepting where the trustees 
desire it, and where principals and teachers are interested in it and 


will pledge themselves to do all — to bn the experiment 
to the best possible test.”’ ELEN ALNSLIE SMITH, 


SPICE. 
DISILLUSION. 


BY EMILE PICKHARDT. 
We met beneath a bower 
Of overhanging trees, 
I yielded to her power 
And fell upon my knees. 


I took her hand and pressed it, 
She turned her face away ; 
Mv coming fate I guessed it— 
She could not say me nay. 


I saw a tear-drop tremble, 
Caught on her downy cheek. 

Said I, ‘* You well dissemble 
The joy you will not speak.’’ 


Alas, my fond delusion 
Dispelled she with a glance ; 

Yet I, in wild confusion, 
Clung to my only chance 


And pressed her for an answer, 
When, low, she hissed with scorn, 

** Release, at once, my hand, sir, 
You're kneeling on my corn!’ 


Singularly deficient— Words used only in the plural. 

The good waltzer moves in the best circles. 

‘“*T wonder what crippled that beggar,”’ said a compassionate 
woman. Her companion, who had good reason for suspecting him, 
answered that he was probably crippled for funds. 

It wonderfully softens the pain of making a mistake to be the 
first to find it out. 

Binks arrived at a country tavern in fair time, and was told that 
he would have to be satisfied with an inferior room. ‘‘ Perhaps 
my folks would take you in,’’ remarked a bystander. ‘‘ Yes, he 
would take you in,’ said another, with a wink. Binks took the inn, 

A simple girl who attended a very grand dinner party where 
there was a servant behind every chair, says that she saved herself 
from humiliation by continually repeating to. herself, Heaven help 
those who help themselves, 

**Man wants but little here below, nor wants that little long,’’ 
is generally supposed to refer to both men and women, but, if the 
poet was speaking of hair, the application of the quotation is con- 
fined to men. 

What object is there in a measure’s being weighty ? 

If some people were as big as théy feel, space would be the only 
thing they could occupy. 

For the most perfect good breeding observe the manners of two 
a who hate each other. Each is on guard against the slightest 
slip. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Old Time’s great clock, that never stops, 

Nor runs too fast nor slow, 

Hung up amid the worlds of space, 
Where wheeling planets glow, 

Its dial-plate the orbit vast 
Where whirls our mundane sphere,— 

Has pushed its pointer round again. 
And struck another year. 


— Selected. 


— Mr. Berg, Jenny Lind’s music master, is still teaching music 
in Sweden, although he is more than eighty-six years of age. 

— Fifty-nine survivors of the 600 who charged at Balaklava 
thirty-nine years ago held their annual reunion in London a short 
time ago. 

— To Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. we are indebted for the 
cut of Franklin, used in connection with the memorial exercise of 
this week. 

— The genuine ‘‘ Memoirs of Garibaldi,’’ written by himself in 
Italian, are to be published in Italy during the present month. 
They extend to 1874. | 

— Mrs. Charles Dickens, who is visiting this country with her 
husband, is described as a motherly, sweet-faced, little English ma- 
tron, of the true British type. 

— Miss Geraldine Morgan, a niece of Major P.. H. Sylvester, 
editor of the Washington Critic, has just carried off the competitive 
prize of 1,500 marks at the Berlin University in Germany. 

— Miss Winfred Edgerton, who received the degree of Ph.D. 
from Columbia College last year, is the teacher of mathematics in 
the New York school of which Miss Rose Elizabeth Cleveland has 
become the associate principal. 

— We heartily congratulate Meta Wellers, our Chicago ecorre- 
spondent, upon the well-merited ‘‘ good fortune ’’ that came to her 
school when a first and a second prize in the Daily News prize 
Christmas stories were awarded to the pupils. 

— The friends and admirers of the poet, Edith M. Thomas,— 
and among our readers she has many,—will sympathize most ten- 
derly with her sorrow in the death of her mother, Mrs. Jane Sturgis 
Thomas, which occurred on Dee. 16 at their home in Geneva, Ohio, 

— Marshall P. Wilder’s latest hit is the toast which the modest 
Irishman drank to the Englishman: ‘‘ Here’s to you as good as 
you are, and here’s to me as bad as I am; but as good as you are 
and as bad as I am, I’m as good as you are as bad as I am.,’’ 

— C. M. Barrows, author of ‘‘ Acts and Anecdotes of Authors,’’ 
has a brilliant article on ‘‘ Great Authors as Journalists’’ in the 
Christian Register of December 1. Mr. Barrows’ study of anthors 
is evidently bearing fruit in many ways, as is inevitable when one 
does as thorough work as was done in the preparation of his book 
on authors. : 

— Charles Dickens, the younger, seemed pvercome upon his visit 
to Niagara by the grandeur of the Falls. He said, as he gazed 
upon the cataract: ‘‘ Why, this is something awful. My father, 
in his American Notes, speaks of Niagara as a place of peace and 
rest. I don’t see what he could have been thinking about. Peace 
and rest! Why, to me it is one of abject terror,’ 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN.* 
(Born January 17, 1706. Died April 17, 1790.) 


BY F. H. TURNER, BOSTON, 


1. Benjamin Franklin, the son of a Boston tallow-chandler and 
soap-boiler, was born Jan. 17, 1706. He was sent to school till he 
was ten years old. While in school he studied hard, but out of 
school he was a rollicking boy, often getting himself and his play- 


mates into scrapes. 

2, After the age of ten he never saw the inside of a schoolhouse. 
His parents wished to make him a minister, but poverty forbade. 
When he was ten years old, his father tried him with the dip and 
moulds of his own shop, then with the cutlery of his cousin Samuel, 
but neither business suited him, At last he was apprenticed to his 
brother, James Franklin, to learn the printer’s trade. 

3. ‘* This business,’’ writes Franklin, in his Autobiography, 
‘* pleased me much better than that of my father, though I had 
still a predilection for the sea. In a very short time I made great 


proficiency in this business, and became very serviceable to my 
brother. I had now an opportunity of procuring better books. 
The acquaintance I necessarily formed with booksellers’ appren- 
tices enabled me to borrow a volume now and then, which I never 
failed to return punctually and without injury.”’ 

4. He wrote for bis brother’s newspaper, secretly at first, after- 
wards openly. Finally he quarrelled with his brother, and ran 
away to Philadelphia. He soon, however, returned home, and ob- 
tained his parents’ consent to his departure, and their approval of 
his plans. 

5. For the next few years, spent partly in Philadelphia and 
partly in London, he had a hard and tempestuous experience, but 
by the time he was twenty-one he was established in business for 
himself in Philadelphia, an industrious, temperate, frugal, and 
forecasting young man, 

6. learned,’ writes Franklin, ‘‘that our new printing 
house being the subject of conversation at a clab of merchants, who 
met every evening, it was the general opinion that it would fail, 
there being already two printing houses in town. But one of the 
company was of a different opinion. ‘The industry of this Franklin,’ 
said he, ‘is superior to anything of the kind I have ever witnessed. 
I see him still at work when I return from the club at night, and he 
is at it again in the morning before his neighbors are out of bed.’’’ 

7. Beside achieving this material success in life he was also be- 
coming a learned man. He read much, and what he read he 
knew. At twenty, or thereabouts, he began the study of Latin, 
French, Italian, Spanish and German, and very soon learned to 
read all these languages, and to speak and write French with 
fluency. 

8. From 1730 to 1755 he published annually ten thousand copies 
of Poor Richard's Almanac, full of thrifty maxims and virtuous 
counsel. 

9. ‘This almanac made him more widely known at that time than 
any other man in America. There were hundreds of families then 
with only two books, one, the Bible, which they read Sundays, and 
the other, Poor Richard’s Almanac, which they read the other six 
days. 

We shall give a few of Poor Richard’s sayings. 


PROVERBS. 
1. God helps them that help themselves. 
2. Lost time is never found again. 
3. He that riseth late must trot all day and shall scarce over- 
take his business at night. 
4. Drive thy business; let not that drive thee. 


5. Early to bed and early to rise 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise. 


6. Many words won’t fill a bushel. 


ae yest of this exercise is taken verbatim from Parker's Historic 
e ans, 

The New England Publishing Co. will send stencil for blackboard 
portrait of F rapkiln, for 15 cents. 


7. He that lives on hope shall die fasting. 
8. Help, Hands, for I have no Lands. 
9. He that hath a trade hath an estate. 
10. One to-day is worth two to-morrows. 
11. Little strokes fell great oaks. 
12. The cat in gloves catches no mice. _ 
13. Sinee thou art not sure of a minute throw not away an hour. 
14. Many without labor would live by their wits only, but they 
break for want of stock. 
15. Three removes is as bad as a fire. 
16. Keep thy shop and thy shop will keep thee. 
17. If you would have your business done, go; if not, send. 


18. He that by the plough would thrive, 
Himself must either hold or drive. 


19. <A fat kitchen makes a lean will. 

20. A man may, if he knows not how to save as he gets, keep 
his nose all his life to the grindstone, and die not worth a groat 
at last. 

21. What maintains one vice would bring up two children. 

22. Silks and satins, scarlet and velvet, put out the kitchen fire. 

23. Always taking out of the meal tub, and never putting in, 
soon comes to the bottom. 

24. If you would know the value of money go and try to bor- 
row some. 

25. ’Tis hard for an empty bag to stand upright. 

26. If you'll not hear Reason he’ll surely rap your knuckles. 

27. They that won’t be counseled can’t be helped. - 

28. He that goes a borrowing goes a sorrowing. 

29. Pay as you go. 

10. From his youth Franklin was an ardent student and investi- 
gator in natural science. His greatest achievement.in this diree- 
tion was his demonstration of the identity of electricity and light- 
ning. 

11. In June, 1752, he was in the field, near Philadelphia, as a 
thundercloud came up. He hoisted a kite covered with a sik 
handkerchief, an iron point at its head. He let it fly toward the 
cloud. He held by a short end of non-conducting silk the long 
string of hemp. An iron key hung at the joining of the silk with 
the hemp. He touched the key. The lightning of heaven 
sparkled in his hand. The mystery was solved. The lightning of 
the heavens and the electricity of the chemist’s shop have proved 
to be the same thing. 

12. The wonderful discovery was soon known all over Europe, 
and the two colleges of New England honored themselves by call- 
ing him Master of Arts. Soon the splended colleges of all Europe 
conferred their honors, transmitted to him their medals, gave bim 
their diplomas, and thereafter it was ‘‘Dr. Franklin,”’ and no longer 
plain ‘‘ Mr. Benjamin.” 

13. Very early in life Franklin began to take an active interes; 
in public affairs, and his abilities soon being recognized by his fel- 
low-citizens he was honored with many offices and commissions of 
trust. He was never a politician, but a statesman from the begin- 
ning, who never solicited an office, nor used any indirection to re- 
tain one when it was in bis possession. 

(a) In 1757 he was sent to London as the representative of the 
colony of Pennsylvania, remaining there five years. 

(+) In 1764 he was sent again to London as representative of 
several colonies, this time he remained eleven years. 

(c) In 1775 he was elected to the Continental Congress sitting 
at New York. Here he was placed on the committee to draft the 
Declaration of Independence. 

(d) In 1776 he went as Minister of the United States to the 
court of France, remaining in Franee till 1785. 

(e) In 1783 he was placed on the commission to arrange the 
terms of peace with Great Britain. 

(f) On his return from France, in 1785, he was elected Governor 
of Pennsylvania. 

(g) In 1787 he was appointed delegate from Pennsylvania to the 
convention called for the framing of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

(A) In 1788, his health failing and he having passed his eightieth 
year, he retired from public life, and died April 17, 1790. 

14. The service rendered by Franklin to the young American 
nation in his long, diplomatic career cannot easily be estimated. 
He, in Europe alone, contributed as much to the success of the rey- 
olution as the thousands of armed men at home in America, 

15. He was one of the most adroit of diplomatists, fully equal to 
the European practitioners who had been trained to the business. 
He knew how to deal with men, leading them to accept his conclu- 
sions and accomplish his purposes. Here he was helped by his 
great shrewdness and knowledge of the world, and also by his ad- 
mirable geniality and kindness of manner, good-humor, mirth, and 
reserve. He knew how to conciliate. If he could not help know- 
ing the faults of the men he was obliged to work with, he forbore 
from letting them see what he knew. He could speak at the right 
time, none more silvery; but he knew when silence was golden, 
and had a wise reserve. 

16. Beside all his political responsibilities, he was at the head of 
many philanthropic and educational enterprises, and of projects for 
promoting the well-being of the community in which he lived. No 
man in the world ever set on foot so many good works of practical 
benevolence. 

17. The record of the practical services he rendered to mankind 
in the course of his eighty-four years of life is amazing. 

(a) Besides his great discoveries in electricity, he made many 
other valuable discoveries in the domain of natural science. 

(2) He improved the printing press and invented stereotyping. 

(c) He amended the shape and rig of ships. 

(d) He showed sailors how they might take advantage of the 


Gulf Stream to shorten their eastward transit of the Atlantic, and 
how to steer so as to avoid it on the westward passage. 


(ce) He taught them how to keep fresh provisions at sea. 

(/) He introduced new kinds of ‘seeds, grass, turnips, broom- 
corn, curious beans from England, vines from France, and many 
other vegetables and plants. 

(g) He reformed fireplaces and invented the Franklin stove. 

(Ah) First of all men he warmed public buildings. 

(i) He invented a musical instrument. 

(j) He improved electrical machinery and taught men to pro- 
tect buildings from lightning by rods. 

(k) He improved the wheels of carriages, the form of water-mills 
and windmills, and the covering of roofs. 

(1) He induced the citizens of Philadelphia to construct side- 
walks, and to place crossing stones in their most frequented streets. 

(m) He founded the first American club for mutual improve- 
ment. 

(n) He established the first American free school outside of New 
England. 

(o) He originated the first social library in the world. 

(p) He organized the first fire company in America, 

(q) He started the first magazine in America. 

(r) He first proposed the union of all the colonies. 

(s) He was one of the most influential men in Congress in secur- 
ing the adoption of the Declaration of Independence. 

(t) He secured the European alliances and loans, without which 
Washington’s army would have fought in vain. 

(u) He was mainly instrumental in establishing the Pennsylva- 
nia Hospital. 

(v) He started the first American society for improving the con- 
dition of prisons. 

(w) Te was president of the first Abolition Society. 

(x) He wrote much on philosophy, politics, and morals, that 
deeply influenced the thought and life of the American people. 

18. His last public act was to affix his name as president of the 
Abolition Society to a petition to Congress praying it to use the full 
extent of the power vested in it by the Constitution to break up the 
slave-trade. 

19. Very few men have made so much of life as did Benjamin 
Franklin. Every one of his eighty-four years was filled full of 
noble and useful deeds, and the world is the better and happier for 
his having lived in it. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


Original puzzles, answers, and all other correspondence relating to the 
department, should be addressed to EDITOR LITERARY ECLIPSES, East 
Sumuer, Maine. 


ADDITION, 


By fifty divide one hundred and one, 
To this add a thousand, and when that is done 
Complete with a ten, and, if finished aright, 
Your number will reach a superlative height. 
NILLOR, 


ENIGMA. 


My whole is a quotation from 

My 31, 7, 15, 50, 42, 53, 57, 33, 58, 13. 

My 8, 4, 19. 2, 45, 34, 28, 51, 32, 55, 28, 50, 56, 39, 11 was a 
writer of the Elizabethan era. 

My 43, 59, 37, 47, 1, 38, 63, 30, 36, 9 was a wit, author, and 
statesman. 

My 17, 46, 22, 62, 16, 49, 60, 54 is a female character in a 
drama, 

My 24, 48, 6, 26, 29, 25, 35, 21 was the unhappy sister of a 
most delightful writer. 

My 20, 52, 27, 14, 29, 66 was an author who spent a great deal 
of time in sinning and repenting. 

My 12, 44, 5, 10, 3, 64, 40, 61 is a character in a book much read 
by boys. 

My 65, 18, 41, 50, 66 was an English novelist. 

BURIED TREES. 

1. If you look on the map, Lena, you will find that city. 

2. One felt his goodness as he spoke. 

8. A thousand dollars is a sum a chap like you should not carry 
in bis pocket. 
4. The bee chased the child, but did not sting him. 
5. Mabel Martin is the nom de plume of a writer. 
6. He called the tomato a kind of rank poison, 
7. Jenny Lind ended her days in retirement. 
8. He gave the child a china dog, wooden playthings, and a 
trumpet. 
9. I hope a child so sweet will become a good man. 
10. Whate’er may hap, please ne’er forget your friend, John 
Brown. E. W. ©. 


ANSWERS TO ECLIPSES OF DEC. 8. 


A LirerRARY ASSEMBLY. —1. Lover. 2. Greenwood. 3. 
Smiles. 4. Verne. 5. Rice. 3. Seott. 7. Read. 8. Yonge. 
9. Dickens. 10. Poe. 11. Hugo. 12. Roe, 13. Lever. 14. 
Hatton. 15. Wood. 16. Norton. 

ANAGRAMS, — 1. Imparted. 2. Constituent. 3. Insulated. 
4. Thoroughly. 5, Consequential. 6. Worshipped. 7. ‘Troubles. 
8. Haranguers. 9. Grievance. 10. Illustrated. 11. Wondrous. 
12. Yeas 18. Antediluvian. 14. Consider. 15, Undis- 
mayed. 


Worp SquaRE.— NERO 
EVIL 
RIDE 
OLEA 
Buriep Cirres.—1. Pekin. 2. A 


ustin. 3. Troy. 4. Nyack. 
5. Hudson. 6. Madras. 7. Cohoes. 8. Cortland. 9. ‘hahaa. 


10. Concord. 11. Moscow. 


— A great soul will be strong to live as well as strong to think. 
Does he Jack organ or medium to impart his truths? He ean still 
fall back on this elemental force of living them, This is a total 
act. Thinking is a partial act.—Hmerson. 


— The American magazine is rightly named. oA magazine,’’ 
says Webster, * is a storehouse, a granary, a cellar; a warehouse, 
in which anything is stored or deposited.’’. The world has never 
known such storehouses of well-selected mental food as are fur- 


nished by our American publishers, —Lyman Abbott, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 
[Owing to the nt variety in the size and form of printing paper, 


old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo. etc 
in inches, the number first =o being Fy measures of books 


or Exercises Exocurtion. By Frank Stu- 
Chicago. 147 pp., 8x 5}. 
rs. Parker’s success in the elocution exercises of the Coo 
County Normal School would give her national distinction, hed 
she not already won such distinction in the Boston University 
School of Oratory and in the Boston School of Oratory, or were 
she not the wife of one of the best-known educators of the day. 
Entirely aside from the attention that anything from her pen 
would receive, this volume, resting upon its merits alone, would 
have a plave with specialists and teashers of reading in public and 
private schools. While the work deals especially with voice cult- 
ure and ‘those attitudes and activities of the body and gesture 
essential to good vocal training, there are enough sensible things 
said of general interest to warrant an examination of the book. 
ag name a few: 
very exercise given a child should be for a definite pur an 

should be given regularly. Haphazard, slovenly “an + 
than no work at all. Promptness, interest, and precision must 
characterize the teacher's work if she would produce results to be 
desired. Precision is the first element of grace. Vague directions 
are worse than useless. Be sure that the children follow your 
directions exactly. Bad habits are as easily made habitual as 
good, and three or four days’ careless practice will form habits 
which you will be three or four weeks breaking up. Work slowly 
and carefally, getting the right concept into the child’s mind, and 
mach time and trouble will be saved. When any set of muscles is 
fatigued, stop, or bring into use another set, for your object is to 
strengthen, not to weaken, and weakness invariably follows over- 
exertion and straining. Do not expect results the first day or the 
first week. Make your exercises as attractive as possible, and give 
them in a prompt, enthusiastic way, as if you liked them yourself. 
Make it the fashion to be well. Avoid the moping about hot-air 
registers growing girls so affect; set them to playing with bean 
bags, or anything to keep them active or out of corners. 


EpucaTionat Enns ; or, the Ideal of Personal Develop- 
ment. By Sophie Bryant, D.Sc. London: Longmans, Green, & 
Co. For sale in Boston by Willard Small. 

“ The good man lives in duty, by moral law and for the moral 
ideal of humanity. The wise man lives ia knowledge by logical law 
and for the intellectual ideal of humanity.’’ This isa sample of the 
dignity and discrimination of this volume, which places the ends of 
education above the means, but throws much light upon means to 
thoseends. ‘The author draws a sharp line between the psychologi- 
eal science of the ordinary educational volume, and the ethical and 
logical doctrine here presented. She believes that man is not ouly 
self-developing, but has distinctive ideal ends in his development, and 
that there is no balting-p!ace for the true teacher, this side furnishing 
a standard through which pupils seek the good in deed and the true 
in thought. While she does not wholly undervalue ordinary psycho- 
logical study, she thinks it more valuable to study the psychology 
of that type of character which grows straight upwards toward the 
trueness and goodness of itself. The life history of the standard 
person is the ideal of development for all persons. She is out of sym- 
pathy with the popular clamor for studying the psychology of every 
available mind, believing it better to study that of the standard 
mind. Under the head of Ethical Development, the author treats 
at length of Daty, or the Relation of Self to the World ; Virtue, 
or the Relation of Self to Duty; Self-Devotion, or the Quest of 
Freedom ; The System Virtues; Social Virtue, or the Object and 
Measure of Moral Devotion ; and the Sovereign Self. 

Under the head of Logical Development, she treats of Percep- 
tion, or the Unity of Momentary Consciousness ; Claeses and Name, 
or the Amount of Experience ; Concepts and Discourse, or the Per- 
manent Basis of Experience ; Quality, Number, Measure, or the 
Universe of Judgment; Reasoned Truth, or the Quest of Necessity ; 
Science and Philosophy, or the Unity of Complete and Universal 
Experience ; Tbe Sound Intellect Set on Truth. 

The author evidently takes as her master, James Ward of Cam- 
bridge, England, whose article on Psychology in the Encyclopedia 
Brittanica is one of the most vigorous treatises on miad study that 


has yet appeared. 

Winter. From the Journal of Henry D. Thoreau. 
Edited by H. G. O. Blake. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, 
439 pp. 8x 5. Price, $1.50. : 

One of the best testimonies that can be given to the literary 
worth of Thoreau is the fact that so long after personal interest in 
him has largely ceased, a tenth volume is called for, selected from 
his journal. So strange a character will never again appear in 
American life, as no other similar character has ever appeared. 
There was much in the characteristics of this man that probably no 
one in our day would commend to his fellowmen as an example ; 
and yet, while we regret some of his eccentricities, we love him all 
the more because of them. We somehow feel that he would never 
have loved nature and known her so well, had it not been for his 
dislike for, and contest with, society. We can hardly respect the 
man when he went to prison rather thau pay his tax, lest 
some of it should go to support slavery in North Carolina ; and we 
can but smile at the picture of Emerson going to his cell and say- 
ing, *“‘ Henry, why are you here ?”’ and at Thoreau replying ‘‘ Why 
are you not here ?”’ He first renounced the church and refused to 

y its tax; then the state, and refused to pay the Concord tax. 
He claimed that the true place for a jast man was in prison ; and 
while bis best friends denounced his action as ‘‘mean, sneaking, 
and in bad taste,’’ it was all forgotten in the heroism which he 
displayed in his efforts to free the slaves. The present generation 
knows not, cares not, what he did, good or bad, among men; they 
only know that he loved nature, and, that, better perhaps than any 
other American, he observed nature and recorded his observations. 
The observations in this volume were made all the way between 
Jan. 2, 1841, and Feb. 23, 1860. They are arranged in such a 
way that nearly every day of the winter from Dee. 21 to Feb. 23, 
has its story told, and they are thoroughly fascinating. It will be 
readily seen how much more successful and valuable the book is 
because they are not written on successive days of a given year, 
which would have given very nearly the same general experience 
of the writer; but, culled as they are from a period of twenty-one 
years of life with nature, we touch his life under a variety of cir- 
cumstances, in a wide range of localities. In the selection of pas- 

the editor has shown great skill. 

Mach as we admire some of our modern students of nature, we 
close this book feeling that Thoreau is really the only master of the 
art of knowing and interpreting natare that America has ever had. 
There is something rich, full, and clear, something deep, honest, 
and grand, something fresh, vivifying, aod ennobling about his 
work. You somehow know that he was not trying to see ve 
thing or say anything, that he saw it because he could not help 


seeing it, and you know that he wrote it for himself and for no one 

else. One can but know winter better, enjoy it more ardently, 

love it more devotedly, because of having read these pages. 

Scuoot Caemisrry. By A. P. Knight, M.A.,, 
M.D. Toronto, Ont.: The Copp, Clark Co. 284 pp., 746 x5. 
Our Canadian neighbors have shown common-sense and scientific 

skill in book-making. The volume before us teaches the subject 
of chemistry by experiments, by accurate observations of the phe- 
nomena revealed by experiments, by systematically recording the 
observations and by reasoning therefrom, by originating new proc- 
esses, and applying them in the solution of new problems, and by 
a knowledge of chemical theory. The body of the book consists 
largely of experiments so graded and arranged that the student dis- 
covers for himself the prominent facts and principles. The book 
covers two years of school work. The directions to students are 
direct and suggestive ; for instance: ‘* When heating liquid in a 
test-tube never hold the mouth of the tube toward yourself or an- 
other, Never heat beakers, evaporating dishes, or flasks, wtthout 
placing wire gauze or a sand-bath between them and the flame, Use 
sulphur matches; parlor matches are dangerous, Do not lay 
down the cord of a reagent bottle while pouring out a solution, but 
hold it between the first and second fingers.” 

_The first chapter consists of experiments in Solution—Solution of 
Liquids —Solution of Gases; the second chapter, of Physical 
Changes, Mechanical Force, Light and Electricity; the Appendix 
contains much valuable matter, notably several pages of examina- 
tion questions, for teachers of various grades, officially prepared. 
By Samuel Pierpont Langley, 
Ticknor & Co. 260 pp. 


Tae New Astronomy. 
Ph.D., LL.D. Illustrated. Boston : 
10x7. Price, $5.00. 

If there has ever appeared a more elegant book upon this subject 
than that which lies before us, we have not seen it. The greatest 
compliment to be paid it is that the matter and treatment are worthy 
the unprecedented setting which printer, binder, and artist have 
given. 

Professor Langley chooses to ignore the name of Solar Physics or 
Celestial Physics, choosing rather ‘‘ The New Astronomy ”’ to signify 
the study of what a heavenly body is, rather than where it is; what 
its influence is, rather than its size; what its composition is, rather 
than what its motions are. 

The author has a peculiarly happy way of illuminating his 
thought, as for instance, when he wishes to call attention to the 
size of the sun, he suggests that if we could hollow out the suan’s 
globe, and place the earth in the center, there would still be so 
much room that the moon might go on moving in her present orbit 
240,000 miles from the earth,—all within the globe of the sun 
itself,—and have plenty of room to spare. The Study of the 
Spots on the Sun is full of revelation, no more, however, than is the 
study of the San’s Surroundings. The Stady of the Sun’s Energy 
is one of the most ingenious and valuable of the departments of 
the book. The chapter on the Study of the Planets and the Moon 
is fall of curious discoveries ; while the chapter on Meteors is of 
great scientific value, and beautifully illustrated. 

Porms. By David Atwood Wasson. Cloth, 5 x 7 in. 
Boston: Lee and Shepard. 

This volame of poems will be warmly welcomed by the many 
ardent admirers of Mr. Wasson. Many of them have been highly 
prized as they appeared in newspapers and magazines and have 
been placed among choice collections of American poems. A large 
number deserve the appellation of ‘* classic,’’ and are remarkable 
for beauty of expression, depth of thought, and vivid imagery. 
The three long poems *‘ Orpheus,’’ ‘*‘ The Confession,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Babes of God,” are full of the evidence of his poetic power and 
broad philosophy. The first and last of these are published in this 
attractive volume for the first time. The ‘‘sonnets’’ touch upon 
many and varied themes—historical, political, and personal. His 
brave individuality, and ‘‘ glorious optimism ”’ are striking traits of 
the shorter poems. Ia them we catch glimpses of his delight in 
nature, in the struggles of humanity, and his power,to strengthen 
and comfort the subjects of misfortune and sorrow. The special 
power of Mr. Wasson came from his belief that all real spiritual life 
was a gruwth from within,—that the inward formed the outward, — 
as he wrote of the ‘‘ Heart-lit Sages,”’ 

“ These sprits all are lucent from the centre.” 


Tue Brippy By Griffith A. Nicholas. ».5 x 7 
inches. Chicago: A. C. McClarg & Co. Price $1.25. 

The author fairly suggests the character of this entertaining and 
suggestive book, when he says, on the title page, speaking of the 
‘*elub”’ and ‘* how its members, wise and otherwise, some tough- 
ened and some tender-footed in the rugged ways of housekeeping, 
grappled with the troublous servant question, to the great advantage 
of themselves, and as they hope, of many others.’’ It gives the 
origin of the unique club, narrates the young housekeepers’ experi- 
ences in selecting and managing servants—no easy task in modern 
times—devotes a valuable chapter to scientific housekeeping, and 
others to money matters, servants’ side of the question, their leisure 
time, mistaken ideas of “ caste’? by foreigners in America; the 
need of brains in housekeeping, mothers’ rights and duties, method 
of home government, care of servants’ character, their tables, etc. 
These topics are treated under the guise of narrative, and the book 
closes with twenty excellent resolutions, which every housekeeper 
should read and adopt in the management of servants and in the 
conduct of the affairs of a good home. The author hints at another 
“Club” which shall take up the management of husbands—last 
but not least. Pray let it come. 

A Practica, Course IN QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS, FOR 
USE IN SCHOOLS AND CoLLEeGeEs. By James W. Simmons. 
With additions for students’ work, by LaRoy F. Griffin. Chi- 
cago: John C. Backbee. 88 pp. 74x 5. Price, 50 cents. 

It is a generally accepted position that the high schools and 
academies must do more work in qualitative analysis. And while 
there are many larger works, there has been a demand as definite 
as for any recent work for an inexpensive, simple, usable, reliable, 
practical course in qualitative analysis, —all this is in this volume. 
The body of the work is prepared by Superintendent Simmons, 
The notes, crisp, fresh, suggestive, appended to every chapter, are 
from the pen of Prof. LaRoy F. Griffin, whose success in experi- 
mental chemistry is well known. 

Pre-GuaciaAL Man AND THE ARYAN Race. By Lorenzo 
Burge. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 272 pp. 74x5. $1.50. 
Mr. Barge will find an audience in many homes where he least 

expects it, since he treads with confidence where others hardly 

dare to venture in imagivation. He assumes that the fullest ac- 
count of the creation of Adam and Eve, Cain and Abel, and the ac- 
count of the Delage, is a continued allegory, written principally in 
cipher, which he attempts to decipher, to make plain the history 
therein recorded. The ‘“‘creative’’ period of the allegory he 
makes to continue hundreds of thousands of years, while the shorter 
| periods of ‘‘ man” cover thousands and tens of thousands. In the 
creative period we are shown the appearance of the earth previous 


to the changes on the earth’s surface, then the various changes and 
creations in their order. The advance through the animal ages to 
the creation of man is shown in allegorical pictures ; and the ste 
in the progress of the Aryan race are shown in the cipher deseri 
ing the character of the race. The work is dhevoughiy ingenious 
and full of suggestive hints. 


Intropuctory Steps Scrence: Animals, Plants, 
Minerals, and Rock Formations, Physics, Chemistry, Animal 
Physiology, and Vegetable Physiology. For the use of schools. 
By Paul Bert. Translated from the French by Mare F. Valz, 
lette, LL D. Revised and enlarged by John Mickleborough, 
Ph.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cloth, 7}x5. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 362 pp. Price, 90 cents; in two parts, 48 
cents each. 

All in all, this is probably the best book to be found in intro- 
ductory work in science. It is carefully classified, as is indicated 
by the title. It gives abundance of suggestions, by which sense- 
perceptions are converted into knowledge through observing differ- 
ences, and observing similarity. Minute technical classification 
has not been introduced, bat broad outlines of generalization have 
been followed. Nothing is said about rodents, raminants, and 
the carnivorous animals,—i. e., these technical terms are not used, 
but the student groups all the rodents and knows their character- 
isties. Learn, think, and express; listen, recollect, and repeat are 
the watchwords of the book. 


Ovuttines or Naturat Puiosopny. By J. D. Ever- 
ett, D.C.L., F.R.S. Illustrated. New York: D, Appleton & 
Co. 335 pp., 6} x 4}. 

A popularized natural philosophy for schools, carefully prepared, 
fully illustrated, scientifically accurate, with simplified methods, 
is always in demand. Dr. Everett in these outlines, illuminated by 
216 illustrations, treating of all the essentials of dynamics, hydro- 
statics, heat, light, sound, magnetism, electricity and electrical cur- 
reuts, has in an admirable way met/the demands, never greater than 
now, for such a work. 

A Girpte Rounp tHe Earra. By D.N. Richardson. 
5x8 inehes. Price, $2.00. Chieago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
This instructive and entertaining volume of about five hundred 

pages contains ‘‘ Home Letters from Foreign Lands.’’ It will be 
heartily welcomed by thousands of persons who cannot enjoy the 
pleasure and profit of actual travel. Mr. Richardson's skill as a 
descriptive author is remarkable. He enables his readers to see the 
world through his eyes. [lis journey was taken from the Father 
of Waters, over the Rocky Mountains to California, thence across 
the Pacific Ocean to Japan, China, visiting the equatorial islands 
of Java and Ceylon, to India, Arabia, Egypt, through the Bible 
lands to Asia Minor, Constantinople, Roumania, Austria, Italy, 
rambling about Naples to Pompeii and Rome; thence north- 
ward through the Alps to Poland and Rassia; the Scandinavian 
lands, back to Paris, and home via England. It will rank among 
the very best of our modern books of travel. 


STorigs OF Persons AND Piaces In By E. 
L. Benedict. Copiously illustrated. 8x6} inches; illumin- 
ated binding. New York; George Routledge & Sons. $1.50. 
The author has with much skill told in story form, enlivened 

with illustration, much that is of great value and interest in Rus- 

sia, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, England, Ireland, Scotland, 

Netherlands, Belgium, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Switzerland, 

France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Turkey, Greece, Balkan States. 

He has rare ability in selecting typical persons and places ina 

country, presenting them in such a way as to give a vivid, correct, 

and enjoyable view of a country. It would be difficult to find any 
similar work so well done. 

History or JAPAN IN Worps or OnE SYLLABLE. 
By Helen Ainslie Smith. Illustrated. New York: George 
Routledge and Sons, 206 pp. 84x 7. Price, $1.00. 

This volume, with its fine illustrations and handsome covers, 
bears out the commendatory words of its companion volume on 
Xussia in our late review. The author has made the Story of Japan 
enjoyable to the youngest readers. 


Grorce M. Baker has prepared, and Lee and Shep- 
ard have published The Reading Club, containing fifty selections 
of prose and poetry, at 30 cents, 


Hoventon, Mirriix, & Company issue in a neat 
binding. Charles Egbert Craddock’s (Mary N. Murfree) Story 
of Keedon Bluffs, ($1.00). This is the fifth of this author's sto- 
ries issued in book form, and the demand for them is on the 
increase. 


Davip Stark JORDAN has written and A. C. McClurg 
& Co., Chicago, have published ($1.50) Science Sketches, a series 
of eleven popular papers upon such subjects as ‘‘ The Story of a 
Salmon,’’ ‘‘ The Dispersion of Fresh Water Fishes,’’ ‘‘ The No- 
menelature of American Birds,”’ An Eccentric Naturalist,’’ ‘‘ A 
Cuban Fisherman,’’ ‘‘ Darwin,’’ ‘‘ The Story of a Stone,’ and 
The Ascent of the Matterhorn.”’ 


Lea Broruers AND Company, Philadelphia, issue 
the third edition, enlarged and thoroughly revised, of Ira es 
Principles of Theoretical Chemistry, with special references the 
constitution of chemical compounds. This work differs materially 
in its character from most of the books on this subject issued for 
school use, not of course in the-matter, but in the manner of its 
presentation. It is more exhaustive, more scholarly than many 
works. The chapter on Valence is peculiarly interesting as indeed 
is the study of chemical affinity. 


Tue Congregational Sunday School and Publishing 
Sosiety issue The Sewells; or, To Every Man His Work. By M. 
E. WinsLow. Price, $1.50. A carefully written story for the 
entertainment and profit of young people, the big boys and girls 
who more than any other class need good stories, but do not take 
kindly to the religions side of story life. It will probably not at- 
tract the attention of a rough and ready boy, but it will interest and 
inspire to better work those who are hungry for something to read, 
that shall give them something to do. he parent who can secure 
the reading of this book by his child, will have occasion to rejoice 
in its accomplishment. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Classics for Children: Washington and His Country; by John Fiske ; 
price, 85 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Talks to Young Men (With Asides to Young Women); by Robert 
Collyer; price, $1.25. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

The Bow in the Cloud, or Words of Comfort; edited by J. Sander- 
son, D.D.; price, $1.73. New York: E. B. Treat. 

Qualitative Analysis; by James W. Simmons; price, 50 cents: Chi 

o: John C. Buckbee & Co. 
endars for 1988, Boston: Pope Manufacturing Co, 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETING OF THE 
DEPT. OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


OF THE 


NATION’L EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
To be held in the Hall of the Franklin School, 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 14, 15, 16, 1888. 
PROGRAM, 


Officers. —Newton C. Dougherty, Peoria, Il., 
President; Henry A. Wise, Baltimore, Md., Vice 
President; W. R. Thigben, Savannah, Ga, Sec- 
retary; C. C. Davidson, Alliance, O., Master of 
Transportation. 

Tuesday, Feb. 14. 

10 a. m.—*‘ How and to what extent can Man- 
ual Training be Engrafted on our System of Pub- 
lie Schools’?; Charles E. Ham, Chicago, III. 
Discussion by James A. McAlister, Supt. City 
Schools, Philadelphia, Pa.; A. P. Marble, Supt. 
City Schools, Worcester, Mass. ; Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Pres. Industrial Educational Assoc., New 
York City; W. LB. Powell, Supt. City Schools, 
Washington, D. C. ; H. H. Belfield, Director 
Manual Training School, Chicago, Ll. 

1.30 p. m.—** What is the Purpose of County 
Institutes and how is it best Secured ?”’ Jesse B 
Thayer, State Supt. Public Instruction, Madison, 
Wis. Discussion by M. A. Newell, State Supt. 
Public Instruction, Baltimore, Md.; Henry Sa- 
bin, State Supt. Public Instruction, Des Moines, 
Ia.; Harvey M. LaFollett, State Supt. Pablie In- 
struction, Indianapolis, Ind.; Richard Edwards, 
State Supt. Public Instruction, Springfield, Ill. 

4 p. m.—“‘ Elocution : its Place in Education ”’ ; 
Mattie Fleming, Memphis, Tenn. Discussion by 
Mrs. M. E. Hart, Washington, D. C. 

Wednesday, Feb. 15. 

10 a. m.—** How shall the Qualifications of 
Teachers be determined ?’? A. L. Draper, State 
Supt. Public Instruction, Albany, N. Y. Discus- 
sion by E. E. Higbee, State Supt. Public Instrue- 
tion, Harrisburg, Pa. ; 8. M. Finger, State Supt. 
of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C.; C. Jaco- 
bus, Supt. City Schools, New Brunswick, N. J. ; 
J. R. Preston, State Supt. Public Instruction, 
Jackson, Miss.; W. W. Woodruff, Co. Supt. 
Newtown, Pa.; Warren Easton, State Supt. Public 
Instruction, Baton Rouge,: La. 

1.30 p..m.—‘‘ Are the Normal Schools as they 
exist in our several States adequate to accomplish 
the work for which they were established ?’’ Jas. 
P. Wickersham, Ex State Supt. Pablic Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg, Pa. Discussion by J. W. Dicks 
inson, Sec. Mass. Board of Edueation, Boston, 
Mass.; Jerome Allen, Prof. Pedagogics, Univ. of 
N. Y., New York City; F. W. Parker, Prin. 
Cook Co. Normal School, Chicago, Lil. ; Chas. S. 
Young, Ex-State Supt. Instruction, Reno, Nev. 


*|mal schools, to provide advantages, as claimed, 


State Teachers’ Association. Bat for the reason 
given, Superintendent Whyte cannot attend. 
Educational pilgrims as they journey westward 
to Frisco to attend the National Educational As- | 
sociation, will have the privilege of stepping off | 
at Denver, Colorado Springs, and Pueblo. 

A neat invitation, bearing the title, ‘‘ Scientific 
Entertainment in aid of Apparatus Fund,’’ has 
just reached our table. Investigation shows that 
the Colorado Springs High School gives the enter- 
tainment. A worthy way to attain a worthy end. 
Both chemical and physical experimentation is 
upon the program. The new apparatus and about 
fifteen manipulators are thus to be introduced to 
the public. 


State Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 

IowA.— The Board of Directors of the State 
Normal, at a meeting held Dee. 21, granted Prof. 
W. M. Bartlett a leave of absence for the remain- 
der of the year, and elected Prof. Albert Lough- 
bridge, Assistant Professor of Languages and Liter- 
ature, to take his place for the time. 

On his retirement from the high school of Oska- 
loosa, the 23d inst., Mr. T. D, Hitehcock was 
presented by the A and B classes, with a complete 
set of Hudson’s Shakespeare. 

The proposition to establish three new state nor- 


for the young people in the other three quarters of 
the state—southeast, southwest, and northwest,— 
will be presented to the legislature. 

The Northern Iowa Normal School is prosper- 
ing under the superintendence of Prof. J. C. Gil- 
christ, the former principal of the state normal at 
Cedar Falls. The courses of study are almost 
identical, Professor Gilcbrist using in his new field 
the plans he so successfully matured at the State 
Normal. 

Supt. O. J. Laylander of Brooklyn is one of the 
progressive men of the state, and makes his school 
a power in the community. 

Supt. L W. Parish of Independence has pre- 
pared, and Milton Bradley has published an ex- 
cellent set of Nnmber Tablets or Cards, to aid 
teachers in teaching numbers to beginners. 

The Des Moines, Marshalltown, and Oskaloosa 
schools have adopted Mrs. Pollard’s synthetic Sup- 
plementary Reader. 


State Editor, LEROY D. BROWN, Reno. 

NEVADA.—A life diploma, or permanent pro- 
fessional certificate has been issued to Professor 
Walter M. Miller by the State Board of Education. 

Principal Orvis Ring of Reno, is actively en- 
gaged in building up a schoo) library,—a necessary 
part of the equipment of any system of schools. 
Wadsworth, in Washoe County, has an excellent 
public library in a tasteful building, all given by 
the Central Pacific Railway Company, especially 
for the benefit of the company’s employees and 


7.30 p. m.—‘* The present need of Moral Train- 
ing in the Publie Schools’; W. T. Harris, Con- 
cord, Mass. Discussion by Edward Brooks, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; J. L. Buchanan, State Supt. Pab- 
lic Instruction, Richmond, Va.; J. A. B. Lovett, 
Supt. City Schools, Huntsville, Ala. ; E. F. Tap- 
pan, State Supt. Public Instruction, Columbus, 
O.; Geo. Howland, Supt. City Schools, Chicago. 

Thursday, Feb. 16. 

10.30 p.m.—Paper by Chas. W. Eliot, Pres. 
Harvard University. 

11.30 a. m.—‘‘ Alaska’? ; N. H. R. Dawson, 
U.S. Com. Education. 

1.30 p m.—‘* The Superintendent and Teach- 
er’’; John E, Bradley, Supt. City Schools, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. ‘* The relation of the Superin- 
tendent and ‘l'eacher to the School’’; A. E, Win- 
ship, Boston, Mass, Discussion by W. H. Max- 
well, Supt. City Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y.; John 


W. Cary, Supt. City Schools, Richmond, Va. ; | 


Geo. Luckey, Supt. City Schools, Pittsburg, Pa. ; 
John M. bloss, Supt. City Schools, Topeka, Kans. : 
W. R. Baker, Supt. City Schools, Savannah, Ga. ; 
A. C. Goodwin Supt. City Schools, Owensboro, Ky. 

Evening meeting, ‘* National Aid to Education.’’ 

The headquarters of the Association will be at 
the Ebbitt House, which will entertain members 
at $2.50 per day. Reduced railroad rates are 
promised, full particulars of which will be given in 
a circular to be issued Jan. 15. - 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Pueblo, 
CoLoRADO.—Mr. Hale, who has been teaching 
the Berthoud school, has been elected principal of 
the Loveland Schools, 
We learn from the Gilpin County Observer, that 
Eugene C. Stevens is winning golden opinions in 
that oldest of our mining towns, Central City. 


The paper speaks in the most cordial terms of , 


Professor Stevens’ educational views and manage- 
ment, all of which we know is fully merited. 


This Gilpin County Observer is an ardent champion | 


of public education. In a recent editorial, the 
work and workings of the public schools were ably 
set forth. The paper isa credit to journalism and 
to the state. 

The press might materially aid the cause of pop- 
ular education, by giving the schools more consid- 
eration, and on the other hand teachers do not 
utilize the press as they should. 

Supt. John T. Whyte of Routt County, has been 
called to Wisconsin to attend his mother, who is 
seriously ill. Routt County isthe extreme north- 
western county of the state, and is far remote from 
railroads. We had hoped that the county would 


their families residing in the village. | Principal 

|W. A. Hummell is making good use of this 
‘library in connection with the schools under his 
supervision. The state library in Carson City 
gives Principal H. H. Howe a fine opportunity to 
direct the reading of his pupils toward the rich 
fields of literature. The culture and refinement of 
Nevada's capital are due in large measure to the 
fact that the people of Carson enjoy the advan- 
tages of an excellent library. Virginia, the queen 
of the Comstock, has a fine library, and Principal 
Bray is sparing no pains to develop a love of good 
books in the schools under his charge. Reno has 
taken the first steps to establish a public library. 
On the 14th of December, ‘‘the Reno Public 
Library Association’? was incorporated. By Jan- 
uary Ist, it is expected that this library, with com- 
modious reading rooms, will be opened. Other 
libraries are talked of, and it is hoped that within 
a short time there will not be a community in the 
Silver State which does not possess the boon of 
good books accessible to all. 

State Superintendent Dovey announces that a 
meeting of the Nevada Educational Association 
will be held at Carson, Saturday, January 14th, 
1888. He also announces a joint meeting of the 
California State Teachers’ Association and the 
Nevada Educational Association, at Lake Tahoe, 
next July. I would suggest to our friends in the 
East, that Reno, Carson, ‘‘ the Comstock,’’ and 
Lake Tahoe, are points worthy of consideration in 
connection with the great meeting of the National 
Educational Association on this coast next summer. 


New York.—A teachers’ institute was held 
last week at the Methodist Episcopal church in 
| Avoca, Steuben County. Supt. of Public Instrue- 
tion Draper, Prof. S. H. Albro, Prof. Chas I. 
Barnes, Jas. M. Cassety, Ph.D., and many others 
, lent their presence and made it a great success. 
The lectures were: Monday evening, ‘‘ East India 
Commerece,”’ Jas. M. Cassety, Ph. D., principal of 
Buffalo Normal School ; Tuesday evening, *‘ The 
Magnetic Teacher,’ Dr. W. A. Miles, Hornells- 
| ville; Wednesday evening, ‘‘ What our Boys and 
Girls should Read,’’ Chas. I. Barnes, Sauquoit ; 
Thursday evening, ‘‘The Yellowstone National 
Park,’’ Samuel H. Albro, Fredonia. 

The winter term of the schools at Fulton opened 
well last week. Every available seat was taken, 
and accommodation cannot be given to all those 
who desire to attend. Among the additions to the 
physical apparatus are an edison phonograph, 
showing the length of sound-waves, a hundred 


delivered his lecture on ‘* Cape Cod Folks, 


be represented (for the first time) in the coming | dollar microscope, with set of plates, and a com- 


plete set of Guyot’s classical charts. 
The Rev. W. D. Phelps, of the I.ima 


Dee. 23, at the Rushville Opera House, for the 
benefit of the Union School. i 

The Rushville Union School has opened with an 
increased attendance. Thirty-five non-residents 
attend, and the teachers’ class comprises fifteen 
members. 

The Teachers’ Association of Genesee County 
will hold their next meeting on the second Satar- 
day in January. See 

The lectures at the Buffalo library building on 
the economic questions of the day are very largely 
attended. Dr. E. V. Bemis is highly appreciated. 

The number of students in the Syracuse Univer- 
sity is 495, an increase of sixty over last year. The 
endowment is $350,000, and the net value of the 
university property, $1,100,000. 

Jas. F. Brown of Suspension Bridge, who has 
been studying art in Munich, lately sent over two 
pictures to the exhibition of the Academy of Design 
in New York. His pictures were especially com- 
mended. 

The Albany school board issued certificates of 
English and mathematics to Fredericka A. Cohen, 
Julia A. Gilbert, Augusta Kennedy, E. M. Bene- 
dict, Francis Westover, and Grace E. Williams; 
also certificates to teach Latin to Misses Cohen, 
Gilbert, and Williams. Miss Mary Wall was 
chosen teacher for No. 6, and Miss Belle F. Kirch- 
ner for No. 2. 

The annual reunion of the High School Alumni 
Association of Albany will be held at the school on 
the evening of Dec. 29. The principal address 
will be given by the Rev. Wesley R. Davis. 

There is a large increase of students at Cornell 
in all the classes except the junior. The sopho- 
mores have the largest gain, the freshmen coming 
next in order. 

A teachers’ institute has been in session at Sara- 
toga Springs, in the high school. The instructors 
were Prof. J. A. Stout of Farmer Village. Dr. 
Jobn H. French of Rochester, Dr. Mary V. Lee 
of Oswego Normal School, and Chas. A. Black of 
Schuylerville. The attendance was over 500, 


A teachers’ institute was in session all last week, 
for the First Commissioner’s district of Onondaga 
County, at American Hall in Jordan. The con- 
ductors were Henry R. Sanford, Prof. E. H. 
Cook, and Dr. I. B. Stowell. 

Miss Laura M. Halter has resigned as precep- 
tress of Hamburg Academy, to accept a similar 
position inthe West. 

A teachers’ institute was in session last week at 
Canajoharie, Montgomery County. The .conduct- 
ors were Professors Newell and Hoose. 

The teachers’ meeting, which was to have been 
held last Saturday at the high school in Buffalo, 
has been postponed until the first week in January. 
The program has not been arranged yet. 

The Seneca Indians of the Alleghany and Cat- 
taraugas Reservation have held a pow-wow and de- 
cided not to submit to compulsory education. ‘The 
law imposing a fine upon parents for the non- 
attendance ot their children at school will neverthe- 
less be 1igidly enforced. 

sone G. Allis began teaching at Pompey last 
week, 

The large number of students at the Naples 
Academy has necessitated the employment of an 
additional instructor, and Mrs. Jerome Calkins has 
been secured for the position. 

Miss Ripley, instructor in the high school at 
Buffalo, expects to be in her position by the first of 
the new year She has been very sick. 

The art school ia the Buffalo library building, 
conducted by the Academy of Fine Arts, in Buf- 
falo, has a good attendance. They teach free- 
hand, cast, and model drawing. 

Many people have been pained to hear of the 
snicide of Sarah Hicks, teacherin No. 5 school in 
Brooklyn. She wasa lady in the true sense of the 
term, but suffered, unfortunately, from ill-health 
and melancholy. She was a gentle and kind 
teacher, and her loss will be felt 

At the recent state election there were sixty 
changes in school commissioners out of a possi- 
ble 112. 

Troy teachers are holding a series of literary en- 
tertainments. The Trojan commissioners were 
astonished the other day, when making their an- 
nual inspection of buildings to find that school 
No. 16 had been turned into a laundry by an in- 
genious squatter. This building was condemned 
for school purposes some time ago.——Superin- 
tendent Beattie has been re-elected in ‘Troy, 
another instance of ‘‘ the survival of the fittest.’’ 
The attendance at the Rensselaer Polytech- 
nie Institute, Troy, is very large. Prof. C. W. 
Crockett, assistant in mathematics and astronomy, 
was married Dec. 1, to Miss M. Haydock of Troy. 
——New York has one lady commissioner, —Os- 
wego County. 

_ Vice-Principal Loomis of the Waterford High 
Sehool has accepted the principalship of the 
schools at Palatine Bridge, ata salary of $1,200. 


Cohoes High School held a prize declamation 
contest the 23d. Whittier’s Birthday was cele- 
brated by a number of the city schools. 

How many states can boast of a veteran teacher 
like Theodore D. Camp who began teaching in a 
country schoolhouse in Oneida County, the first 
Monday in November, 1835, and with the excep- 
tion of four years (when he was connected with 
the New York Institution for the Blind from 1850 


to 1854), has taught constantly nearly fifty two 
years. For several years he has been connected 


Seminary, | with one of the grammar schools in New York, 
” Friday, {and boasts that he has never succeeded beiter in 


‘his work than during the last year. If he live till 
‘Jan. 24, 1888, he will have reached the age of 
seventy. He has actually been engaged in teach- 
ing for forty-eight years. A veteran in the ser- 
vice ! Axd to quote his own words, ‘* A pretty 
old schoolmaster! But the spirit never grows old, 
—in feeling and affection I am as young to-day as 
was thirty years ago.”’ 
State Editor, W. EDGAR TAYLOR, Peru. 

NEBRASKA. —Chadron is erecting a $20,000 
school building. 

Mrs. E. H. Bowen was elected principal of the 
new C Street School, Lincoln, the 5th inst. 

Rev. De. Warren, who recently died in the East, 
bequeathed his large library and cabinet to Ne- 
braska Wesleyan University. 

The faculty of the State Normal meet one hour 
each week for the purpose of discussing pedagog- 
ics, under the leadership of Pres. Geo. L. Farnum, 

Pres. W. P. Aylsworth, Fairfield College, Fair- 
field, reports a larger number of students in attend- 
ance than at any previous fall term. 

The professors and teachers of the State Univer- 
sity are thinking of publishing two distinct jour- 
nals, namely: University Notes, devoted to general 
news, and The Bulletin, a publication of a scien- 
tifie nature. 

Supt. J. Alva Hornberger, Fremont, has jast 
returned to the schoolroom, after a nine weeks’ 
fight with typhoid fever. He had just finished 
his first month’s work, at Fremont, when taken 
sick, but owing to an exceptionally fine corps of 
teachers, his work was kept in good shape. 

The semi-annual exhibit of the school fand, b 
the State Treasurer, shows a total of $334,430.93, 
This fund will be appropriated to counties in pro- 
portion to the number of school children in each, 
as reported in the last census. This is by far the 
best showing the school has ever made. The ex- 
hibit December, ’86, was $239,372. 


State Editor, NELSON B. HENRY, Chapel #iill. 

Nortu CAROLINA.—From the decision of the 
Superior Court, in August last, refusing to per- 
petuate an injunction restraining the town of Dur- 
ham from laying and collecting taxes for the sup- 
port of free schools, the plaintiff appealed to the 
Supreme Court, which has confirmed the de- 
cision of the lower court. The graded schools of 
Darham are now safer. 

‘Trinity College will have a manual training 
school. The society libraries, consolidated into 
one, become the college library, to which addi- 
tions will be made by the college. 

Hon. S. M. Finger’s lecture before the Teachers’ 
Seminary at the University was a modest but 
strong plea for free schools. Rev. A. W. Man- 
gum of the University has written an open letter 
to Hov. J. S. Carr, in which he makes a plea for 
Jree tuition, from the primary schools to the 
university. 

The Goldsboro schools are keeping pace with 
the other graded schools of the state. The graded 
school recently established there for the negroes 
is meeting with success. The State Normal 
School for the colored race (whites have none) is 
prospering. There is also a cvlored normal at 
Fayetteville. 


Staie Editor, THOS. C, MILLER, Fairmont, 

WEsT VIRGINTA.— Most of our country schools 
opened with a largely increased attendance. In 
many districts Reading Circles are being organized, 
and there are other indications of a general ad- 
vance all along the line of our educational work. 

State Superintendent Morgan has recovered from 
his recent illness, having spent some weeks recuper- 
ating at his old home in Monongalia County. 

Prof. W. H. Payne, late of the Michigan Univ., 
and recently elected president of the State Normal 
College of Tennessee, at Nashville,has many friends 
in this state who desire to congratulate him upon 
his entrance into a broader educational field. 
West Virginia has eight students at Nashville, all 
of whom.seem to be making a good record for 
themselves. 

A former teacher of this state, Hu Maxwell of 
Tucker County, is arising star in the literary firma- 
ment, having contributed both prose and poetry to 
some of the leading publications of the country, 
besides having written a history of his native coun- 
ty. He is now in British Columbia, and contem- 
plates a tour around the world next year. 

Joseph M. Devine, a former university student, 
and now a County Supt. of Schools in Dakota 
Territory, has been visiting old associates at Mor- 
gantown. 

The Grafton Public Schools have an enrollment 
of about 600. These schools, under the efficient 
management of Principal U. 8. Fleming, are tak- 
ing rank with the best in the state. 

J. V. Carpenter, ex-County Superintendent of 
Marion County, is now principal of the Manning- 
ton schools, where he is doing good work. 

Prof. A. L. Wade, of Morgantown, is still en- 
gaged in the excellent work of supplying schools 
with dictionaries. 

Many county papers throughout the state have an 
educational column, conducted usually by some 
practical teacher or the county superintendent. 
Much good work is being done in this way. 

The Fairmont High School has an enrollment of 
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61, the largest in its history, several pupils from 


adjoining districts having entered as “‘ pay pupils,’’ 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


Theological Seminary has 34 students 


in school has the largest attend- 

Gibbs, Colby, is principal of Athens 

high school at Rockport.” 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— Prin. W. W. Allen of the Rochester High 
School was married recently to Miss Anna S, Lit- 
tlefield, the teacher of elocution in the same insti- 
tation. 

— A new library presented to Tilton and North- 
field, with a fine brick building for its reception, 
is to be used under narrow regulations in some re- 
spects. No child under 14 years is allowed to 
have a book, and no person not a resident of one 
of the two towns. 

— Prot. C. H. Hitchcock of Dartmouth Col- 
lege will pass the winter months in southern 
Florida. 

= Hon. Jeremiah Smith gives $25 for the con- 
tinuation of the Morse elocutionary prizes at Dart- 
mouth. 

— Dr. C. C. Rounds was recently given a com- 
plimentary dinner at the Preble House in Portland, 
Me., by his old pupils and friends. 

— Dr. Wm. T. Smith of the Dartmouth Medical 
School, sailed for Europe last week, accom panied 
by his wife and sister. While absent his work will 
be carried on by Dr. Robert Burleigh of Franklin. 

— Prof. A. B. Meservey of New Hampton will 
probably spend the winter in Bermuda for the 
benefit of his health. He is slowly recovering 
from a long illness, 

— Nearly all the new building of the N. H. 
Conference Seminary at ‘Tilton is now occupied by 
the students, 

— Extensive improvements are being made on 
the grounds of Phillips Academy, Exeter. 

— The Smith Library, a valuable collection of 
more than 2,500 books belonging to the trustees 
of the First Unitarian Society of Franklin, is now 
made accessible to all the pupils of the high and 
grammar schools, 

— Miss Carrie A. T. Bartlett, a teacher in the 
Main Street School, Manchester, has resigned to 
accept a situation in a school in Minneapolis, Minn. 

—A prize speaking contest at Newmarket re- 
cently excited great interest. Miss E, A. Hutch- 
erson, Miss A. J. Tuttle, Master Bela King, and 
Master H. W. Joys were awarded prizes. 

— In one city of this state, the Board of Educa- 
tion has decided that pupils have satisfied the con- 
ditions of the compulsory school Jaw, if they have 
attended the evening school the required number 
of weeks. 

VERMONT. 


— The new academy building at Saxton’s River 
is pronounced the finest school building in the state. 

— By a late canvass it has been found that there 
are in the state 1,300 districts which have less than 
twelve pupils, and pay their teachers less than any 
other northern state. 

— Phillips (Exeter) Academy will receive from 
the estate of the late Francis E. Parker $109, 0UU. 

— The plans and specifications are all in for the 
new academy building at Ludlow. It is to be one 
of the finest in the state when completed. While 
2S being built the school is accommodated in a 


— The geology class of Black River Academy 
is enjoying superior advantages this fall. They 
have taken several excursions to interesting quar- 
ries and ledges. This element of instruction is 
one which more schools can adopt with profit, 
both to teachers and pupils. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 


— The high school building at Southbridge has 
been torn down and the scholars will occupy tem- 
porary quarters for the year. 

— Mr. Geo. Cary, formerly principal of the 

ed school of South Natick, is now in charge of 
the English High School at Lynn. 

— The corps of teachers at the Mt. Hermon 
School, Franklin County, is as follows: Henry £. 
Sawyer, Superintendent ; Louis 5. Riggs, Chemis- 
try and Physics; Wm. F. Nichols, Mathematics 
and Civil Government; H. N. Dunham, Latin 
and Geology; Harriet L. Ford, Greek; Mary N. 
Sawyer, Latin and Botany; Ellen G. Bradley, 
Rhetoric and French; Florence E. Flagg, Physiol- 
ogy and Bookkeeping; Lizzie A. Robins, History 
and English; Lucy A. Clark, Lucy Low, Helen 
D. Sewall, Effie M. Hemenway, Lilian A. Merri- 


field, English; Mr. A. J. Philips, Singing ; Mrs. | pose 


L. E. Stevenson, Piano and Organ. : 

— Mr. H. B. Knox took charge of the high 
school at Palmer three years ago, when the enroll- 
ment was only 27. Since that time, without ma- 
terial growth in the population of the town, the 
membership of the school has steadily increased, 
until now the register shows 77, and a second 
assistant has been engaged to help carry on the 
work. We congratulate Mr. Knox on his envi- 
able record, the best portion of which is not 
brought to light by these few facts. : 

— The State Normal School at Framingham 
has suffered a severe loss in the burning of the new 
Crocker Hall, a handsome, three-story, wooden 
structure, accommodating thirty-six pupils and one 
teacher. It occurred Saturday afternoon, when 
the janitor was filling the gasoline tank. Miss 
Ellen Hyde, the principal, and her essistants and 

pils, rendered valuable assistance in removing 

niture. The loss is over $20,000, there being no 
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for home, while those remaining were temporaril 
quartered with Framingham people. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The Franklin Society, Mr. David W. Hoyt, 
President, has had some exceptionally fine lectures 
this season. Prof. Wm. E. Calden has discoursed 
on the subject of ‘‘ Combustion’; and Mr. L. 
W. Rassell has read a paper on a trip among the 
Adirondacks. 

— Pres. Geo, E. Church of the Rhode Island 
Institute of Instruction, and for some time secre- 
tary of the American Institute of Instruction, is 
eminently qualified both by experience and ability, 
to perform the duties of his office acceptably. 

— The committee on Necrology for 1888 are 
Mr. Wm. T. Peck, and Mrs. Eli H. Howard of 
Providence, and Mr. Henry W. Clark of Newport. 
The committee of arrangements for the next an- 
nual meeting are as follows: Pres. Geo. E. Church, 
Hon. Thos, B, Stockwell, Gen. T. J. Morgan, Mr. 
Isaac B. Burgess of Newport, Supt. F. E. McFee 
of Woonsocket, Mrs. Rhoda A. Esten, Miss Carrie 
B. Mowry of Pawtucket. Prof. Chas. B. Goff, Mr. 
Geo. F. Weston, and the secretary. Mr. Eli H. 
Howard retires this year from the ition of 
treasurer, having completed a service of ten years 
in that capacity. The institute recognized the 
faithfulness with which he had discharged his 
duties by an appropriate vote of thanks. His sue- 
cessor is Mr. George F. Weston of Providence. 

— The late Hon. Henry B. Anthony be- 
gereses asum of money in trust to the city of 

rovidence, the income of which should go to the 
public schools of the city in the form of prizes. 
The plan for using this money has been laid down 
as follows by the city government: There will be 
three gold medals in the High School to the grad- 
uating classes in the English, classical, and girls 
departments ; and to each of the grammar schools 
a silver medal will be given to the best reader in 
the graduating class. 

— Prof. D. G, Lyon of Harvard University, is 
delivering a very interesting series of lectures in 
Providence on ‘‘ Assyria.’’ 

— In Warren several changes in teachers have 
occurred recently, Miss Mary L. B. Sanford has 
resigned, and Miss Nellie Hoar promoted to her 
position in the Miller Street School. Miss Eme- 
line Collins and Miss Florence Allin have been 
appointed as teachers, one in the Miller Street 
primary, and the other in the norht district. 


CONNECTICUT, 


— The closing public exercises of the fall term 
of the Bridgeport High School drew a large at- 
teudance, and much satisfaction was expressed. 
The school excels iu vocal music, and that part of 
the program was especially attractive. Morrison’s 
Festival Hymn was sung in excellent taste, and 
with good effect. The young men in this school 
combine with interest in study, a truly healthful 
interest in athletics, to the decided improvement 
of their bodies. 

-- W. W. Abbott has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. Wilbur as principal of the Naugatuck 
schools. 

— In upper Derby there are but three children 
in the district under fourteen not attending school. 

Stamford.-~ The schools are so full that three 
rooms have been hired on Broadway to accommo- 
date the overflow from the Broad street and the 
Elm street schools. ——Work on the new school- 
house in Frankfort street is progressing rapidly. 
Prof. L. E. Preston of Brooklyn is conduct- 
ing a writing class with great success. ——So many 
requests have been made for a night school that 
the board have decided to open one. 

— Miss Mary E. Dwight, for some time at Wood- 
stock Academy, is teacher of modern languages at 
Mystic Valley Institute. 


DIVERS POINTS. 


— The students at Berlin, Germany, celebrated 
in grand style the 70th birthday of the historian 
Mommsen. 

— The late Stephen M. Buckingham of Pough- 
keepsie, New York, left Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, Conn., $50,000 and Vassar College, $8,000. 
— It is understood that evil-disposed persons in- 
stigated the riots of the Russian students recently 
reported. The outbreaks were most violent at the 
Charkoff, Odessa, and Kazan universities. The 
university and technological lectures have been 
suspended. 

— There is a movement on foot in England 
whose object is to provide an improved commercial 
education for young men. This is the outgrowth 
of statistics which show that foreigners are push- 
ing Englishmen from such positions by reason 
of their superior qualifications. At a_reeent 
conference, under the auspices of the London 
Chamber of Commerce, held with the special pur- 
of considering this matter, Sir John Lub- 
bock insisted ia strong terms that the school course 
be modified in view of the present exigencies. 

— That some thought is taken of the influence 
exerted by teachers and school officers over pupils in 
minor matters, is shown by a recent election of a su- 
perintendent of schools in a New England commu- 
nity. The candidate lost two votes because of his 
smoking habits. At another time acommitteeman 
holding the balance of power, rejected a candidate 
for a submaster’s position because of the smell of 
tobacco on his clothing, which had been acquired, 
however, from traveling in a smoking car, the 
man being in reality a non-smoker. Straws show 
which way the wind blows. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN NERVOUS DEBILITY. 
Dr. W. J. Burt, Austin, Tex., says: “I used 
it in a case of nervous debility, and very great im- 


insurance, Some of the pupils y left 


provement followed.” 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


[From Dee. 21 to Dec. 28.) 

— Wakefield, Wis., in ashes. 

— Death of ex-Secretary Manning. 

— The Mormon question in the Senate. 

— The Blair bill in the National Senate. 

— Turkey fearing European complications. 

— The ‘* Great Eastern ’’ sold for old junk. 

— Heavy snow in Louisiana and Mississippi. 

— Failure of the British mission to Abyssinia. 

— Heavy storm on the Haytien coast. Vessels 
wrecked. 

— Death of U. S. representative Moffatt of 
Michigan. 

— Russia will export no more fort-building stone 
to Prussia. 

— No bill found against Ives, the young New 
York financier. 

— The Gautemaula revolationists defeated in a 
bloody battle. 

— The Crown Prince would not resign in favor 
of his son William. 

— Marriage of Miss Freeman, ex-president of 
Wellesley College. 

— The Knights of Labor will not recognize 
Chinamen as members. 

— Naphtha explosion at Rochester, N. Y. ; four 
killed, sixteen injured. 

— One man survived the wreck of the Mary P. 
Collins of Philadelphia. 

— War of freight rates between Chicago and 
St. Louis raging fiercely. 

— Rumors that another revolution in the Sand- 
wich islands is imminent. 


— Navy yards and castom houses were all closed, 
Dee. 26, and will be Jan. 2. 

— The $30,000 New Brunswick raft has broken 
adrift in the path of commerce. 

— Disagreement between King Kalakaua and 
his legislature over his veto rights. 

— The Nebraska town called Weeping Water 
almost completely destroyed by fire. 

— General strike on the Philadelphia and 
Reading railway ; 60,000 men idle. 

— Proposed building of a business man’s tele- 
graph between New York and Chicago. 

— The Duke of Norfolk objected because the 
Pope refused to interfere with the Irish clergy in 
their relations to the league, and quit Rome. 

— The Queen remonstrates with the Prince of 
Wales for paying respect to pugilists. 

— Burning of the steamer ‘‘San Vincente’’ near 
the Golden Gate. Eleven of the crew missing. 

— A new extradition treaty with Great Britain, 
covering embezzlement, urged upon the Senate. 

— Passenger train wrecked on the Wisconsin 
Central. Two persons killed, and twenty injured. 

— Suffering and death in Kansas and Nebraska 
on account of the extreme weather and lack of 
fuel. 

— Several Russian universities have been closed 
in consequence of riotous outbreaks among the 
students. 

— The Pope received from President Cleveland, 
as a jubilee gift, an elaborate copy of the U. S. 
Constitution. 

— The report that the Canadian Pacific Railway 
would be leased to the Canadian government is 
flatly contradicted. 


UR SPECIALTY, 
Supplementary Reading. 
Send postal for lists and samples. 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Boston AND CHICAGO, 


Wanted Immediately, 


(1) GENTLEMAN, graduate of Yale or Harvard 
preferred for English Dept. of Boys’ School. 


(2) LADY Principal for Girts’ School, in St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 


Personal interview desired by Mr. ORVILLE 
BREWER, Manager Teachers’ Co-operative Associa- 
tion. He will be in New York from Dee. 24th to 29th, 
and in Boston from Dee. 29th to Jan 3d. For Hotel 
address see another page of this paper. 


VOLAPUK 


The International Language. Send $1.00 for Hand- 
book of Volapuk, by Cuas. E. SPRAGUE, to 8. R. 
WINCHELL & CO., 185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


(Note additions from week to week.} 


VACANCIES. 


We have the following vacancies now on our list. The 
date after each indicates when the teacher is wanted 
to begin. In each ease our recommendation is re- 
quested by the authorities : 

Superintendency and Principalship in West, $1600 
(Fail’88); Mathematics in Cotiege, $2000 (Fall 88); 
Natural History, College, $1800 (Dec. '87) ; Book- 
keeping and Penmanship, College, $800 (Dec. '87) ; 
German, Greek, and Latin, College (German lady 
peeterres). $700 (Fall 88); Drawing Teacher (Prang) 

ublie School, (Jan. 2); Governess two oars, Ger- 
man and French, (now); Primary teacher, Minn (at 
onee); 5 Primary Teachers, Mich., $40—$60 (Dec.) ; 
High School, Minn., $50 (Jan.); High School, Wis., 
$60—$70 (Jan.); Private School, Chicago, $50 (Jan.) ; 
Private School, St. Paul, Lady Principal aud Male 
Asst. (Jan.) 

Address ORVILLE BREWER, 
170 STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 


TEACHERS AND OTHERS will do well to 


examine with care our 
Clabbing List for 18S7--88, 
if they wish to save time and money. It can be 


found on page 403. 
N. E. PUBLISHING CO. 


MAvuRIcE THOMPSON. 
Morning Star, Boston. 
price.”—Journal, Indianapolis. 


and ‘ right off.’”—Times, Hartford, 


“To see it is to desire it, and 
Christian Intelligencer, New York. 


Leader, Cincinnati. 


“Something which we have 


edition.”— Universalist, Chicago. 


The Ideal Shakespeare. 


The text complete in 12 volumes, Long Primer type, fine heavy paper, bound in fine 
cloth, gilt tops, price $6.00; half Morocco, $7.50; postage 0c. The Same, on lighter paper, 
bound in 6 vols., cloth, $3.00; postage 60c. The separate plays, in paper covers, each 7e¢., or 20 
plays for $1.00, The Merchant of Venice sent asa —T. (showing type, form, etc.) for Be, 
An Extra Volume giving glossary, concordance, etc., wil 


cheapest, and clearest-typed edition I have ever seen.” — 


be published soon in uniform stylee 


“The type is large enough to make the reading a pleasure.”— 
“Conspicuous for its handy size, neat typography, and low 


“Tt is an edition to make one want to read Shakespeare anew, 


to possess it is a satisfaction.”—~ 


“We call this the neatest, completest, and cheapest edition of 
Shakespeare ever offered to the public.”—Express, Easton, Pa. 

“ An admirable edition, and its cheapness and superior quality 
combined are most remarkable.”—Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia, 

“The volumes grow in beauty as they are mated, and the full 
set will be a matter of just pride.”—Herald of Gospel Liberty, Dayton, O. 

“They are of wonderful cheapness. 
typography, form, and all mechanical qualities.” —Christian Secretary, Hartford, 

“Tt is really the act of a literary philanthropist to put Shakes- 
peare in so attainable a shape before the world.”—Commercial Advertiscr, Buffalo, 

“Tf a handy volume, in large, clear type 1s wanted, there is 
nothing to compare with this for cheapness and excellence.”—Ch. Cynosure, Chicago, 

“One of the handiest editions published. 
need say nothing. Alden and cheapness are synonyms.”—Churchman, Toronto, 

“ A welcome surprise, and cannot fail to prove a great success, 
Good enough and cheap enough for any one.”—Methodist Recorder, Pittsburgh. 

“We are pleased more than ever with the beautiful typog- 
raphy and mechanical execution of this great literary production.”—Christian 


It is really ‘ideal’ in 


Of its cheapness we 


long desired to see is the Ideal 


Shakespeare, All who can buy books at all can afford this convenient and excellent 


“Has brought Shakespeare to life again in the most comely 
form, in a literary sense he ever wore. The twelve handsome volumes are a library 
fit for a king.”—Herald of Gospel Liberty, Dayton, Ohio. 

The Literary Revolution Catalogue (84 pages) sent free on application, 
ApEx’s publications are NOT sold by book-sellers—no discounts allowed except as advertised. 
Books sent for examination before payment, satisfactory reference being given. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, NEW YORK: 


893 Pearl St.; P. O, Box 1227, CHICAGO : 


Lakeside Building, Clark and Adams Sta, 
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PERSONALS. 


MAINE. 


~ — The high school at Upton isin charge of Mr. 
W. J. Long, of Booth Bay. 

—Mr. Boyd Bartlett, formerly of the Castine 
High School has been engaged as*teacher of sci- 
ences in the White and Sykis school, Cincinnati, O. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— Miss Mary E. Chace, # graduate of the State 
Normal School, is an assistant in the high school 
at Pottsville, Pa. 

—Miss Edith Cushing, of Boston, Mass., is 
teaching in the Proctor Academy, Andover. 

—Mr. W. P. Kelly, of Northwood Centre, is 
in charge of the high school at South Hadley, 
Mass. 

— Mr. Geo. A. Ransom, formerly principal of 
the high school at Walpole, is now principal of the 
high school, at-Peperell, Mass. 

— Mr. F. R. Nichols, of Keene, is teaching in 
La Moyne Institute, Memphis, Tenn. 

— Miss Mary E. Chase, of Robinson Seminary, 
Exeter, N. H.,and a graduate of the State Nor- 
mal, is an assistant in the high school of Potts- 
ville, Pa. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

— Miss Mabelle Clark, of Jamaica Plain, is an 
assistant in the high school at Natick. 

— Mr. C. E. Adams, a graduate of Bridge- 
water, is teacher of sciences in the Salem Normal 
School. 

— Miss Abby B. Bates, of Newton, a graduate 
of Boston University, is an assistant in the high 
school at Grafton. 

— Geo. P. Bacon, of Easthampton, is teaching 
in the academy at Kingston, R. I 

— Mr. Dana M. Dustan, a Dartmouth graduate, 
and formerly principal of the high school at 
Weston, is principal of Monson Academy. . 

— The principal of the high school at Shrews- 
bury is Mr. M. M. Elliott, of Sheffield, an Ohio 
Wesleyan graduate. 

— Mr. H. E. Fraser, of Chicago, is teaching in 
Mr. Hale’s private school in Boston. 

— Mr. E. W. Frentz, of Melrose, is principal 
of the high school at Milton Mills, N. H. 


— Mr. W. F. Nichols, formerly principal of the 
rammar school at Ware, is teaching in the Mt. 
School. 

— The Hingham Grammar School is under the 
charge of Mr. J. 8, Perkins, formerly principal 
of the grammar school in Essex. 

— Mr. E. E. Rankin of Dickinson Academy, 
Deerfield, is teaching mathematics in Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo. 


— Mr. C. M. Reade, of Dighton, has charge of | ® 


the English branches in Wesleyan University, 
Wilbraham. 

— The grammar school at Essex is in charge of 
Mr. C. A. Stover. 

— Mr. W. F. Sayward, a graduate of the Cas- 
tine (Me.) Normal School, is principal of the 
grammar school at South Weymouth. 

— The grammar school at South Natick is in 
the charge of Mr. Geo. A. Tyzzer, formerly of 
Wakefield. 

— Mr. I. W. Townsend is principal of the gram- 
mar school at Amherst. Mr. ‘Townsend is a grad- 
uate of Colby University. 

—Mr. Frank Vogle of Boston, is teacher of 
modern languages in Mitchell’s Boys’ School, Bil- 

erica, 

— The Attleboro’ Grammar School is under the 
principalship of Mr, A. E, Wentworth, formerly 
of South Braintree. 

— Mr. F. E. Whittemore, formerly principal of 
the Albuquerque Academy, New Mexico, is prin- 
cipal of the high school at Weston. 

— The high school at Pittsfield is in charge of 
Mr. J. B. Welch, formerly principal of the West- 
field high school. 

— Mr. E. E. Wentworth, a graduate of Har- 
vard, and formerly principal of the Natick High 
School, is teaching in the Worcester Academy. 

— Mr. J. T. Whitney, of Leominster, a graduate 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, is 
instructor of manual training in the Barnard 
School, St. Paul, Minn. 

— The principal of Dickinson Academy, Deer- 
field, is Mr. W. P. White, a graduate of Amherst 
in the class of ’87. 

— Miss Sallie G. Bagnall, a graduate of the 
Girls’ High and Normal Schools, ton, is teach- 


ing in the N. KE. Conservatory of Music, Boston. 
— Miss Mabel Butman, of Everett, is in the 


— Mr. W. A. Francis, formerly sub-master of | Greenleaf School, Quincy, Mass. 


the high school at Concord, is serving as assistant 
to Professor Wentworth in Phillips-Exeter Acad- 
emy, Exeter, N. H. 

— Mr. D. H. Holmes, of South Hadley Falls, 
is_now teacher of Latin in Wesleyan Academy, 
Wilbraham. 

— The high school at Winthrop is in charge of 
Mr. E. R. Harding, of Patten Academy, Maine. 

— Mr. J. W. Hoone, of Gorham, Me., is prin- 
cipal of the high school at Southboro. 

— Mr. Geo. E, Howes, formerly of Stamford, 
Conn., a graduate of Harvard in the class of ’86, 
is teaching in the Boston Latin School. 

— Mr. F. J. Heavens, of Brookfield, is teach- 
ing at Wallingford, Conn. 

— Mr. Timothy Howard, of North Brookfield, 
is teaching in Ware. 

— Mr. W. E. Jones, who had charge of the 
grammar school in Dedham last year, is now in 
the John Leal’s Private School, Plainfield, N. J. 

— Mr. G. H. Knowlton, a graduate of the Cas- 
tine (Me.) Normal School, is teaching in Province- 
town. 

— Mr. D. McC, Kelsey, a graduate of the N. 
E. Conservatory of Music, Boston, is teacher of 
vocal music in the schools of Concord. 

— Mr. A. W. Lowe, of Lynn, is in charge of 
the Commercial Department in the Wesleyan 
Academy, Wilbraham. 

— Mr. Geo. A. Mirick, of Cambridge, a grad- 
uate of Amherst, is teaching in Worcester Acad- 
emy, Worcester. 

— Mr. L. B. Marshall, of Boston, has charge 
of the instruction in vocal music in the schools of 
Winchendon. 

— Mr. C. F. Merrick, of Dedham, a graduate 
of Bridgewater is principal of the grammar 
school at Milton. 

— Wm. M. McLaughlin, formerly of the Spen- 
sie semana, is principal of the high echool at West- 

eld. 

— The high school at Woburn is in the charge 
of Mr. Samuel W. Mendum, of Franklin, a grad- 
uate of Tufts College. 


— The Manchester High School is in the charge 
of Mr. J. G. Thompson, a graduate of Dartmouth, 
’86, and formerly principal of the grammar school 
in Sandwich, Mass. 

—Mr. F. R. Hathaway, a graduate of Am- 
herst, and formerly of Salmon Falls, is teacher of 
sciences in the Winchendon (Mass.) High School. 

— Miss Laura Allen, a recent graduate of 
Wellesley, is teaching French, German, and Music 
in Miss Crane’s School, Burlington, Vt. 

— Miss I. W. Beal, a Bridgewater graduate, is 
teaching in Princeton, this state. 

— The grammar school at Woburn is in charge 
of Miss Charlotte A. Brown, of the Framingham 
Normal. 

— Miss Abby B. Bates, formerly of Newton, 
is an assistant in the Grafton High School. Miss 
Bates graduated from Boston in the 
class of ’87. 

— Miss Carrie Cobb, who taught last year in 
the grammar school grade at Attleboro’, is now in 
the Luther V. Bell School, Somerville. 

— Miss Sarah M._ Lilley, formerly of the Hol- 
brook Grammar School, is teaching in Perkins’ 
Institute for the Blind, South Boston. 

— The grammar school at No. Easton is in the 
charge of Miss Mary 8S. Moore, of Weymouth. 

— Miss Abby F. Hull, a graduate of Wesleyan 
Academy, is teaching in the grammar school at 
Townsend. 

CONNECTICUT, 


— Mr. H.S. Gulliver, of Norwich, is in charge 
of the high school at Branford. 

— Mr. F. P. Johnson, Amherst ’87, is teaching 

— Mr. W. A. Reed of Thompson has ch of 
the high school at Enfield, ag aed 

— The high school at Niantic is in charge of 
Mr. J. M. Stevens of Philadelphia, Pa. 

— Mr. F. I. Temple is teaching penmanship in 
the Cheshire Academy. 

— Mr. W. B. Ferguson, of Marlborough, Mass., 
is serving as principal of the high school, and su- 


perintendent of schools of Middletown, 


Bind your Journals, and so Preserve them 
for Future Reference. 


We are prepared to furnish subscribers of the JouRNAL or Epucation with 


TIE 


Universal 
Binder. 


Aand C are the two covers separated 


shows the complete book, made without the ob- 


D 
A-cover shows the paper filed on the wires, and jectional bulging back of other binders. 


the back or flap (8) which forms the back of 
the book. 


C-cover has a metal hinge or ber, perfo- 
rated for the wires, with lugs to hold the wires 


The back (B), when in the pocket, forms a complete 
book with one sheet or thickness of aced 
in the Binder. os 


when bent down, and a pocket for the back to Tha, wines are toughened by a process and will not 


slide into. 


We feel confident in saying that Tar UNIVERSAL BINDER is superior to all others, inasmuch as 
it is not a mere cover for holding papers temporarily, but is intended for binding and keeping in book 


form copies of the Journal as they come to hand. 
on each binder. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION’? is\stamped in gold 


Price to our, subscribers only $1.25. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerser Sr., Boston, Mass. 


Some Recent Publications. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

Washington and His Country. - - - - Fiske Ginn & Co, Boston B 8 
Introductor *Steps in Science. D Appleton & Co, NY 
Dodge Funk & Wagnalle, N Y 8 
My Autobiography. Frith Harper & Bros, N 
4 Hopes. - - - “ “ “ 20 
Yharacter. - ° é 

bt ll C Hl Kerr & Co, Chicago 10 
JB Lippincott Co, Phila 1 00 
Nomenclature of Colors. - - - - - Ridgway Little, Brown, & Co, Boston 
The Ignoramuses. - : - - - Crowninshield D Lothrop Co, Bost 2 50 
Who Cares. - - : - - - - Goff T B Peter-on & Bros Phila +4 
Thoughts of My Dumb Neighbors. Bamford Phillips & Hunt, NY 5 bs 
Picturesque Cambridge. - - - - eal L Prang & Co, Boston 13 
Talks to Young Men. - - - Collyer Lee & Shepard, Boston 
Slav or Saxon. . - - Faulk G P Putnam's Sons, N 126 
Keys to the Word. Pierson AD F Randolph & Co, N 16 
Tato’s Merry Winter. - - - - - Richards Roberts Bros, Boston 1 25 
A History of Art. - - ° - Clement F A Stokes & Bro, N y 400 
The English Reformation. - . Wirgman _The Worthington Co, N ¥ 50 
Kate Greenaway’s Calendar. - ° B Routledge & Sons, Phila 4 
History of Elizabethan Literature. - - Saintsbury Macmillan & Co, N ¥ 

PUBLISHER’S NOTES. MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Very Common CompLAINT.—How often 
do we drag on, day after day, with nought espe- 
cially to complain of but general debility, and 
perhaps some weakness of the lungs? We feel 
conscious of the latter because we take cold so 
easily, and any cough we may get seems to stick 
so closely to us, and we feel an occasional soreness 
in the chest. The former does not apply to any 
specific ailment, for we cannot localize our trouble 
80 as to give it a definite name; yet we feel sucha 
general good-for-nothingness. that we call it by the 
generic name of “ general debility.” If we are fem- 
inine, we feel that this term embraces our misery, 
and there are so many like ourselves we are easily 
understood. But what would we not give to find 


relief ? A patient living in Boston Highlands, Mass., | j 


in a letter of November 6, 1885, says: 

“ After having used the Compound Oxygen since 
last March, it is only just to you tosend some word to 
attest its value. I hardly know what I should have 
done without it. 7 commenced taking it for general 
debility, caused by female weakness, and also for 
my lungs, which are not very owe Last winter I 
was very susceptible to colds, which almost invaria- 
bly settled upon my lungs, and although undera 
physician’s care at the time, and swallowing a great 
deal of medicine. I made such slow progress that I 
decided upon taking the Compound Oxygen. It has 
been of untold value, my lungs are stronger. 1 donot 
take cold as easily, and all signs of a cough which I 
had on commencing it very soon disappeared. I feel 
stronge: in every way.” 

Write to Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1529 Arch street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., aud they will mail you free an in- 
teresting treatise on Compound Oxygen,—its mode 
of action and results. 


The Congregationalist this week is an excep- 
tionally interesting number having, among other 
things, a notable article from Rev. R. S. Storrs, 
D.D., on ** Skeptical Thought About Christ,’’ a 
thrilling Christmas sketch entitled ‘‘ Little Dal’s 
Festival,’’ also one in the Home Department, 
which has a strong temperance element, besides 
articles from Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D., Rev. 
N. G. Clark, D.D., explanations of the Sunday- 
school lesson by Rev. A. E. Dunning, D.D., and 
Miss Luey Wheelock, while Drs. Plumb and 
Quint write upon ‘‘ Preaching on Boston Com- 
mon.’’ There are poems from Ernest W. Shurt- 
leff, ‘‘Sydney Dayre,’’ and Mary B. Dodge; let- 
ters from New York, Washington, and Chicago; 
and several columns of news from the churches. 
The Congregationalist Manual for 1888, containing 
one of Rose Terry Cooke’s inimitable stories is 
now ready; price, five cents, or 100 copies for 


$3.00, Subseription to The Congregationalist, 
$3.00 per year. W. L. Greene & Co., 1 Som- 
erset Street. 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

‘al Depot. 

600 pentgemety, Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and wu 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. Yon 
can live better for less money atthe Grand Uniou 
Hotel than aay other first-class hotel in the city, 


WE invite the attention of our readers to the 
advertisement of the National Teachers & Stenog- 
raphers’ Agency in this issue of the JOURNAL, 


The editor of the Educational Courant, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., says: ‘*‘ We are thoroughly well ac- 
quainted with A. T. Palm, the manager, and 
know him to be just the man for the place. 
There is nothing of the shyster about him, and he 
would rather give up the last dollar he has in the 
world than defraud any one of a postage stamp. 
You | may place implicit confidence in what he 
says. 


Tourser’s Tours 1n Evropr.— These ex- 
cursions for the past ten years have met with re- 
markable suecess. How to increase their attrac- 


tions has been a constant study, and experienced 
travelers can hardly suggest anything for their 
improvement. So much is furnished for the time 
occupied and for the price charged that travelers 
wonder at the possibility. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
laced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speed 

and permanent cure of Consum tio 


Bronchi 
Catarrh, Asthma,and all Throat a 


Lung Affections, 
alsoa pecve and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
has felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to re- 
leve human suffering, I will send free of charge, to 
all who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for pre ring and 
by mail by addressin with slam 


— ‘* What swells your face so awfully, boy ?” 
Jumpin’ toothache,’’ ‘‘ Doesn’t it hurt ?’’ 
‘‘Nearly kills me.’’ ‘‘Come into my office,’’ 
said the kind young dentist, ‘* and I’ll cure it in 
a minute.’”’ ‘* Don’t want it eured,’’ replied the 
boy, ‘‘ want it to keep me ont of school on the 
race days. It’s mighty roughona feller atnight, 
mister, but 1 wouldn’t take ten dollars for this 
tooth, just the same.’’— Burdette. 


Apvice To MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
‘* bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 

ain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
t known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, 25 cents a bottle. 


— A teacher having asked his class to write an 
essay on ‘‘ The Results of Laziness,’ a certain 
bright youth handed in as his composition a blank 
sheet of paper. 


CATARRH CURED. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Catarrh, and vainl trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from 
this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stam 
ed envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 212 East 9th St., 
New York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 


— To detach coupons properly, use a revenue 
cutter. —Puck. 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


NSTRUCTION IN ORATORY, Voice Culture, Ex- 
pression. Defects of speech properly treated. 
Sixteen years’ experience. ° 
For information address L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 
A.M., 90 Myrtle Street, Boston, Mass. (tf) 


(CEANBLER SOIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 
tric Chemis and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE, For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


MASS: STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
H. BarTLErt, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For circulars, ete., address 
Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 


State NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


or sexes. RCESTER. 
For particulars, address 

E. H. RussE.u, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, 
S For Ladi 


es only. For the 
neipal, D. Be Hadar, Ph.D. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, WEsTFIZLD, Mass. 
For sexes. 
For catalogues, address 
J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 
— 


WANTED, 


For September, 1888, in a family school in a large 
N. Y. city, a lady of culture and experience, to teach 


Y/ French and German by the Natural method, with 


Rhetoric and English Literature, The candidate 
must have studied in Europe. Salary, y 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


TEACHERS! 


EAD THE CLUBBING LIST of_ the 
New England Publishing ae 


Pp, ham- 
r, W. A. N Powers’ Block, 
Rochester. N.Y. cow 


pany (No. 8 Somerset Street, Boston), 
page 403. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Atlantic Monthly opens the year 1888 with 
brilliant prospects. The January number has an ex- 
cellent steel portrait of Miss Murfree (“* Charles 
Egbert Craddock ”), which will gratify the numerous 


admirers of this famous writer. The number o eS 
with the first chapter of “* Yone Santo: A Child of 
Ja an.” the heW serial story by Edward H. House. 
Mu he Secret, acharming poem in three stanzas, by 
Mr. Lowell, will attract special attention. Unpub 
lished Letters of Benjamin Franklin. to his brother 
printer, Strahan, of Kngland, are full of value and 
siguificance, throwing a new light upon certain of 
the best aspects of Franklin’s character, as well as 
upon provincial politics and society, A spirited be- 
ginning of * The Despot of Broomsedge Cove.” the 
hew story by Charles Egbert Craddock, is made in 
this number, which has also three more chspters of 
The Second Son,” the absorbing story by Mre. 
Oliphant and Mr. Aldrich. In lighter vein, the de- 
scriptive articles on Southern California, by Charles 
Duuley Warner, and on Constantinople, by Theodore 
Child, are delightful reading. There are notable 
articles on “ The History of Children’s Books,” by 
C. M. Hewins on “A Liberal Edueation,” by Edward 
J. Lowell, and & postscript to his charming * Hun- 
dred Days in Europe,” by Dr. Holmes. m this num- 
ber, which also contains a poem of excellence, by 
J.T. Trowbridge, entitied “The Lost Earl,” and the 
» Boston. Price, $3.50 ; 
Single numbers, 35 cents. he 


— Scribner's Magazine for January, 1888,has the 
following rich table of contents: “ Disposition of 
One Side of a Tourney Field ” (frontispiece), en- 
graved by Robert Hoskin froma drawing by Edwin 
Howland Blashfield; “The Man at Arms—I.,” by 
E. H. Blashfield and E. W. Blashfield, illustrated by 
E. H. Blashfield; “Our Leader,” by C P. Cranch; 
First Harvests,”’ Chaps. by F. J Stimson; 
“White Edith,” by Thomas Bailey Aldrich; “ Muni- 
cipat Finance,” by Clayton C. Hall; “Christmas Eve— 
Germany,” by Rennell Rodd; * The Great Pyramid,” 
by Edward L. Wilson, with illustrations from photo 

raphs by the author and from drawings by J. D. 

vodward; ‘“ Natural Selection,” a romance of 
Chelsea Village and East Hampton Town. in three 

arts, (Part L.), by H.C. Bunner, with illustrations by 

arl Hirsenberg ; “A New Light on Balzac,” by Ed- 
ward S. Holden; “The Poet,” by Charles Edwin 
Markham ; “The Knd of the Beginning,” by George A. 
Hibbard, illustrated by the author and Francis Day; 
* American Antiquities,” by Andrew Lang,” with an 
illustration by H. Siddons Mowbray; “ French Traits 
—Intelligence,” by W. C. Brownell; “At Evening,” 
by Graham R. Tomsou; *‘ Japanese Art, Artists, and 
Artisans,” by William Elliot Griffis, with illustra 
tions from drawings by a Japanese artist; ** Life Dis- 
crowned,” by E. Cavazza; A Chapter on Dreams,” 
by Robert Louis Stevenson. The fiction and poetry 
are unusually strong features of this first number of 
the new year. Price, $3 00 a year; single numbers, 
25 cents. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


— The Overland Monthly for December gives a de- 
lightful, illustrated sketch of Shasta County and the 
Upper Sacramento River. There is also an illus- 
trated article on San Diego County, by T. 8S. Van 
Dyke, who speaks in authoritative and convincing 
style of the resources aud possibilities of southern 
most California. ‘ Down the Nootsack ” tells of the 
scenery to be found in Northern Washington, and 
** Midwinter Days at Monterey ” is a charming pict- 
ure of that famous resort by M. H. Field. The pres- 
ent number ranging from the British Columbia line 
to San Diego justifies the Over/and’s claim to repre- 
sent the entire coast. In fiction the issue is 
strong. X. an Unknown by Marshall 
Graham, and “A Mexican Lover,” by Jonas Boli- 
var, are novel stories. In addition to these there are 
other stories, poems, and departments, all of merit 
Subscription price, $4.00; San Francisco, Cal, 

— The December Lend a Hand will at once attract 
its readers, it being a remarkably fine number. 
After “A Review of the Year,” is an interesting 
sketch of the “‘ Boston North End Mission,”’ by Caro- 
line T. Dupee, followed by an able paper by James 
Freeman Clarke, entitled “ Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity.” Rev J.C. Collins’ paper, read before 
the Conference of Christian Workers in New York 
the subject of which ts “ The Boys’ Club” is of prae- 
tical value. Besides Mr. Hale’s serial, we find from 
his pen a charming story with the odd title, My 
Grandmother’s Mutton.” The department devoted 
to ‘‘Woman’s Work in Philanthropy” is as usual 
full of interesting items; among these is an account 
of Miss Elaine Goodale’s work among the Indians. 
Published by the Lend a Hand Company, Boston; 
$2.00 a year, 

—Contents of Shakespeariana for December: “The 
Furnivall Tests— What They Are and What They Are 
Not.” by Appleton Morgan; “Annals of the Career 
of John Lyly,” by F. G. Fleay; “ Recent Bacon- 
Shakespeare. Literature,” by W. H. Wyman; A 
School of Shakespeare: “A Study of Hamlet,” by 
Prof. M. W. Smith; Literary Notes; Miscellany: 
“Black’s Cipher Out-Ciphered,” “ A Prophetie Ci- 
pher.” “Stratford -upon-Avon.” Disevehant- 
ment.” “What the Bacon Society Think of the 
Donnelly Claim.” “ What Dr. Rolfe Thinks of the 
Donnelly Claim,” “The ‘Omnia per Omnia’ a Pla- 

iarism,” “* New York Shakespeare Society. Phila- 
feiphia: Leonard Scott Publication Company. Price, 
$1.50 a year. 

— The Andover Review for Dec. isa very interesting 
pumber. Its five leading articles are alone worth 
the year’s subscription: “The Philosophy of the Social 

uestion,” Prof F. G. Peabody; ‘ Dante Gabriel 
Mr. C. F. Wood; Henry George’s Tax on 
Land Values,” Prof. E. W. Bemis; * Chureh Prob- 
lems in Germany,” “ Paul’s Theology: 11 Propitia- 
tion,” Dr. Lyman Abbott; Editorials; Comments on 
eurrent discussion ; Dr. Storr’s Letter of Acceptance ; 
The Minister under Certain Semi-imposed Limita- 
tions. The Andover Review for 1888. Biblical and 
Historical Criticism, Book Reviews, German Theo- 
logical Literature. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Company. $4 per annum. 

— The recent publication of a letter from Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, construed by some to show disloyalty to 
the Union cause in ’62, has drawn an explanation 
and defence, with several additional letters from 
Hawthorne bearing on the subject, from a school 
and life friend of the novelist. Horatio Bridge. It 
will appear in the January Century. 


— Readers interested in the workings of high and 
low tariffs in the various civilized countries of the 


_ will find an unusually readable discussion of 
eta joct by Hon David A. Wells, under the title 
of “Governmental Interference with Production and 
Distribution,” in the forthcoming January number 
of the Popular Science Monthly. 

— Education, edited by William A. Mowry, pre- 
sents an exceptionally fine December issue, contain- 


luable papers by well-known writers. 
these an extended paper on * The Normal 


tion is published by the Eastern E = 
reau, Boston. $3.00 a year. 


—The last thing that the late Dinah Maria Craik 
wrote Was a criticism, or rather a eulogy. of Mary 
Anderson. which will appear in the next number of 


The Woman’s World, publish Jom- 
published by Cassell & Com 


— In the January number of the American Maga- 
zine, Wm. H, Rideing will have the first paper of a 
series on Boston artists and their studios, reprodue- 


ing some of their paintings and showi ‘i 
tinctive styles of art. € owing tLeir dis 


—An interesting sketch of a summer resort very 
little known to tourists will be found in Miss Doro- 
thy King 8 article entitled *‘ A Summer in the Carpa- 
thians,”” which appears in the Catholic World for 
January. 


— Any one wishing to have at hand reliable infor- 
mation of the progress in matters in every day life 
upon which science is now throwing so much light 


should subscribe for Science published N. D.C. 
Hodges, New York. 


— John Burroughs, Edith M. Thomas, R. H. Stod- 


dard, and H. H. Boyesen are among the contributors 
to the Christinas Book-Buyer. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
Chautauqua Young Folks’ Journal, for December; 
terms, $1.00 a year, Boston: D. Lothrop Co, 
Education, for December; terms, $300 a year. 
Boston: 50 Bromfield St. 
Common School Education, for December; terms, 
year. 50 Bromfield St. 
ueries, for December; terms, $1.00a year. New 
York: W, Moulton & Co. 
reasure Trove, for December; terms, $1.00 a year. 
New York: Treasure Trove Co. 
The Atlantic Monthly, for January; terms, $4.00 a 
year. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


The Tonic Sol-fa Music Course schvois 


A Supplementary Course in the Staff Notation. 


By DANIEL BATCHELLOR and TuHos. CHARMBURY. 


THE COURSE consists of four books in the Tonie 
Sol fa Notation. Book I. covers the First and See- 
ond Steps; Book IL, the Third Step; Boox III., the 
Fourth Step; Boox LV., the Fifth Step. 

MANUAL FOR TEACHERS. Limp Cloth. Price 
45 cents. 

THE SUPPLEMENTARY COURSE affords addi- 
tional practice on the same musical topics, using dif- 
ferent exercises, and teaching the Staff Notation on 
a true educational basis. 


class. Subscription price, $1.00 a year. 


School in the United States.” by A. D. Mayo. Eduea- 


eachers’ Agencies. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


BUSHEL-BASKETS could be filled with testimonials 
. like the followiug. (if they were 
painted in large le'ters on manilla paper) at any rate, we 
have received a good many of them :— 

From H. E. Shumway, Merico. 

Twice I have applied to you for a position as teacher, 
and have found you prompt in your attention to your 
applicants 6, 1887. 

Fron A. D. Collins, Buffalo, N. Y. 

I have been elected principal of the graded school at 
Williamsville, salary, #700, and have contracted for one 
year. I thank you very much for the work you have 
done for me, and am perfectly satisfied with your man- 
ner of conducting business.—Awq. 23. 1887. 

SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENTY, 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


UNION TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 
16 ASTOR PLACE, New YORK CITY. 
ForT PLAIN, N. Y., May 17, 1887. 
I have engaged teachers through the Union Teachers 


'Ageney several times within the past eight years, and 


bave found in all cases that great pains were taken b 
this agency to supply me with exactly what I wanted, 
My dealings with the firm have been altogether satisfac- 
tory. F. PARSELL, 
Pres’t Clinton Liberal Institute. 


FreponiA, N, ¥., Aug. 30, 1887. 
W.D. Kerr, 


Please accept my sincere thanks for your untiring ef- 
forts, and for locating me in so pleasant a place 
Yours, EMMA V. SHATTUCK. 


‘The Boston Teachers’ Agency. 
Agency Manual Free Upon Application. 


EVERETT O. FISK CO., 
7 Tremont Place (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


THE BEST PLACES 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 State St., Chicago. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established .1855, 
7 East Street, N. 


HESSE’S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
12 East 17th St., New York City, 
(Miss HELENE FRANCO, Successor,) 
Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturera, Gover- 
nesses. Singers, ete., resident and visiting. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN. German, French, En- 
glish, and Spanish spoken at this office. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies Best references furnished, 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
81 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
110 Tremont 8t. 125 Nicollet Ave. 
Studle Bulidiag, BOSTON. 
Good teachers recommended to school officers, Good 
places for successful teachers, Circulars on application. 


Clubbing List 


for 1887---88. 


THE NEW ENGLAND SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 


— FOR = 


TEACHERS, LIBRARIANS, CLUBS. 


Save Money by subscribing through this Agency for your periodicals for the coming year. 
Any person, library, or magazine club desiring to subscribe for various magazines, can do so through 


us at the greatest economy of time and expense. 


The only condition is, to order two or more maga- 


zines or newspapers, thus obtaining the reduced club rates. 

The following list comprises but a small portion of the magazines and newspapers which we can 
supply at club rates. Patrons may add to their list new subscriptions for any periodicals at any time, 
and, with very few exceptions, they can expect the ordinary club discount, 


MONTHLY PERIODICALS. 


Sudscription Our 
Price. Club Rates 

American Agriculturist ae 1 $1 25 
American Journal) of Philology, ° 2 75 
Atiantic Monthly, . . . 3 40 
Bibllotheea Sacra, . . . 2 
California Teacher, 1 
Canada Ed. Monthly, 
Cassell’s Family Magazine, .. 1 

Little Folks, . 1 
Century, . ° ° 3 
Chautauqua Young Folks’ Journal, 


Common Schoo! Education, . 
Contemporary Review (N. Y. reprint) 
Demorest’s Magazine, ° 
Eclectic Magazine, . ° ° . 
Educational Journal of Virginia, 
Edinburgh Review (N. Y. reprint) 


iG). 

Fortnightly Review NY. reprint), 

arper’s Magazine,. 
Illinois School Journa 
Indiana School Journal, 
Intelligence, . 
Iowa Teacher, . 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy, 
Laws of Life, N. V., P 
Leslie’s Sunday Magazine, 

Popular Monthly, 

Pleasant Hours, 
Lippincott’s Magazine, 
Macmillan’s Magazine, . 
Magazine of History, 


r 
New Princeton Review, 
Nineteenth Century (N. Y. reprin 
No. Carolina Teacher, . 
North Ameriean Review e 
Ohio Educational Mouthly, 
Our Little Men and Women, 
Our Lit‘ le Ones, ° 
Overland Monthly, . 
Penn. School Journal, . e 
Political Sciepce Quarterly, 
Popular Science Monthly, . 


08 
02 Gis 


PERIODICALS. 


MONTHLY 
Subscription Our 


Price. Club Rates, 
Popular Science News, . ° e 1 00 90 
Popuiar Edueator, . 1 00 90 
Princeton Review, 3 00 2 75 
Quarter'y Review (Eng. Ed), ° 4 00 3 50 
School Education, . 1 00 90 
Science and Edueation, . P ° 1 50 1 35 
Scribner's . 8 00 2 85 
Shakespeariana, 1 50 1 40 
Swiss Cross e 1 50 1 35 
St. Nicholas, . 3 00 2 75 
Treasure Trove, ° 1 00 30 
Van Nostrand’s Engineering Mag., 5 00 450 
Wide Awake, . ‘ 2 40 2 25 
Western Journal of Education, . 1 00 90 


WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS. 
Subscription Our 


rice. Club Rates, 
Advance, . §2 60 $2 26 
American, 3 00 2 60 
Christian Register. . 3 20 2 60 
Christian Union, 3 00 8 00 
Educational News, . 1 50 1 30 
Educational Weekly, e 2 00 1 70 
Educational Weekly (Toronto), . 200 1 75 
Golden Rule, . 2 00 175 

Harper’s Bazar, ° 4 00 845 - 
Weekly, . 4 00 8 45 
Young People 2 00 1 75 
Illustrated Christian Weekly, : 250 225 
Independent, 8 00 275 
Literary World, e 2 00 1 8&5 
Litteil’s Living Age, 8 00 7 
Methodist, 2 20 1 90 
Nature (Weekly), . . « « 6 00 5 50 
N. Y. Nation, . ° ° 3 60 2 90 
Tribune (Weekly), 1 25 1 10 
Presbyterian, . 2 65 2 35 
Publie Opinion, 3 50 2 50 
Scientific American, 3 20 2 80 
Supplement, 5 00 4 20 
Roth to one address, ° ° 7 00 6 20 
Sunday School Times. . . ° 2 00 1 75 
Woman s Journal, . 2 50 2 25 
Youth's Companion (new), on ° 1 75 1 560 


We also supply any educational books, periodicals, and papers published in America, England, 


or Germany, at lowest market rates. 


Correspondence solicited with teachers and all members of Reading Circles. Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerser Sr., Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Union Square, New York. 
NO FEF FOR REGISTRATION. 

Successful Teachers Wanted, to 
fill vacancies now on hand and comiug in daily. En- 
zagements begin In Dec. and Jan. 

Preceptress wanted, salary, $1000, must teach 
French ; also Commandant tor a Military School, 
about $900 ; various others. Form for stamp. 

R. EK. AVERY, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


EXCH 
Teachers’ Bureau Ve, 


[Both Sexes.] 
Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
iclans, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A.D. CULVE 
829 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 
AND 


weevern school Agency 


Assists Teachers in ye lucrative positions ; 
introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families supe- 
rior Professors, Principals. Assistants, Tutors, and 
Governesses. Only qualified teachers are recom- 
mended, Teachers pay a registration fee of $2.00. 
No charge is made to those seeking teachers. 

Register at once, Address 

Miss RANNIE 8. BURROUGHS, 
Nov. 21, 1887. MrT. STERLING, Ky. 


SOUTHERN 


National Teachers’ and Stenographers’ Agency, 
Room 13, 113 Adams Street, Chicago, 

Supplies Schools, Colleges, Academies, and Families 
with Teachers. Secures places for Teachers in the 
East, South, and West, at small cost. 

Correspondence solicited with Teachers, who have 
ability to fillresponsible positions. 

Stenographers furnished to business men and the 
courts. Rents and sells school property. Circulars 


and Registry blanks sent free. 
A. T. PALM, Mor. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education 


Has gained a national reputation and is doing 
business in every State and Territory. Form of 
Now is the time 


application and circulars FREE. 
to register, 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
S Somerset St., Boston, 


NEW TESTIMONIALS. 


“Allow me to say that after having dealings with six 
ageucies this summer, I have come to the conclusion 
that yours is one of the very few that doan honorable 
and upright business. I shall not renew my connec- 
tion with some of these agencies, but shall with the 
New England Bureau of Education.” E. 8. T. 

Providence, R. 


“Since receiving your last letter, explaining to me 
your methods of management, and contrasting them 
with other agencies with which I am acquainted, 

our Bureau has risen fifty per cent. in my estima- 
tion, and with your consent, I shall become a mem- 
ber of it.” E. E. O. 

Utica, Ind, 

“Tam more and more pleased with my position in 
this college, the longer | remain here, and am grate- 
ful to you for securing it for me.” » ne Be 

Whitman College, Walla Walla, W. 7. 

“T thank you in behalf of our committee, for your 
excellent nomination. We have decided to offer the 
position to Miss |—, and trust she will accept; thus 


again we shall feel greatly indebted to you.” 
Erving, Mass. G. E. T. 
“Tam very comfortable indeed in the position you 
secured fur me in this college, and take this oppertu- 
nity to thank you, once more, for your fidelity 
efficiency.” W. T. 
Smith College. 


ARF —— —— 
| SECURED THROUGH 
TH E 
The Tonie Sol-fa Method and Notation is making 
steady progress in America. and these books are be- | ~~ _ 
coming quite ony A for schools, they having been 
prepared ly for this 
Address F. H. GILSON, 159 St., Boston. 
, AMERICAN TEACHER is the best of its 


FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXVI—No. 26, 


‘APPLETONS’ SCIENCE TEXT- BOOKS. 
The Elements of Political Economy. 


WITH SOME APPLICATIONS TO THE QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 


By J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN, Pb.D., 
Assistant Professor of Political Economy in Harvard University. 


This book addresses itself to the task of presenting in a plain and simple form, the elementary rinci- 
ples of political economy, The main topies are treated ; the fundamental principles are emphasized ; but 
no effort is made to produce a detailed and exhaustive treatise. Socialism, Taxation, the National Debt, 
Free Trade and Protection, Bi-metalism, United States Notes, Banking, the National Banking System, the 
Labor Question, Co-operation,and other leading questions of the day are treated ina brief andsimple manner, 

i2mo, 363 pages. Introduction price, $1.20. 

Specimen copies mailed, postpaid, to teachers, for examination, on receipt of the introduction price. 


Send for full descriptive ctreulars of the series of “ Science Text- Books, 
oston, Chicago, 
§. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. CLARK & MAYNARD, Brostway 
ENCY FOR—— ORK, 


AGE! PUBLISH 

HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, | Auderson’s Histories and Hist’l Readers; 

LOCK WOOD’S, Dr. SAU VEUR’S, Pror. WE NCKE- 

BACH, BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, Lon- 

DON, TAUCHNITZ’S LEIPsIc PUBLICATIONS. 
Large Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 

EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


LANGUAGES. 


THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknowledged b 
American and European authority as the best of all 
Natural methods. 

FRENCH : First book, new edit. 75 cts.; old edit, 50 
cts. Second book, $1.00, GeRMAN: First book, new 
edit., 75 cts.; old edit , 560 cta.; Second book, 81 00. Sold 
by BeRuiTz & Co., 23 West 23d St, New York, and 0. 
SCHOBNHOFP, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 


For (gratis) instruction to teachers, sample pages, dis- J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
count, ete., write to Prof. M D. BERLITZ, 23" est 23d| OR 716 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
Street, New York. F, M. AMBROSE, 87 Franklin St., Boston. 


PAYSON,DUNTON,»° SCRIBNER’S 
STEEL PENS 


No. 117, Excelsior. . . 84 cents per gross| No. 115, School, . . . . 84 cents per gross 
No, 217, Intermediate, 84 cents per gross | No. 215, Half Stub, . . 60 cents per gross 
No. 317, Commercial, : 84 cents per gross | No. 315, Falcon, . . . . 60 cents per gross 


Leighton’s History of Rome; 
Thomseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course ; 
Reed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s tessons in English. 
Hutchison’s Physiology aud Hygiene. 

J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


“Tt makes the teaching of Mignentary Science 
possible inthe Common School,” 


*,* Price List and Descriptive Catalogue 
application. 


CAREFUL 
SELECTIONS 


These pens are unsurpassed in quality of material, finish of points, easy action 
an ura ° 
Inclose six cents and send for sample card, containing one of each number. 


POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CO. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


TheBusiness-Standard Copy-Books| YCLOP 
LATEST. CHEAPEST. BEST. 


THE LARGEST BOOKS FOR THE LEAS? 
MONEY. THE ONLY SERIES HAVING DUPLI 
CATE COPY IN THE MIDDLE OF EACH PAGE 


Every home, school, and office needs 
a Cyclopedia, which should be reli- 
able, fresh as to information, and low 
in price, 


Johuson’s Universal 
Cyclopedia (1887) is ten years later 
than either Appletons’ or the Pritan- 
nica, is more reliable and satisfactory, 

and costs only half as much, 

A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
Il Great Jones St., New York. 


“Nar By Any OTHER” 


——-— 


PRIMARY COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., . T2crs 
Com. SCHOOL COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., S6 crs 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MISS JOSIAM ALLEN’ WIFE'S BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
snmtes ooks. 
A charming volume of poetry. 1S Bromfield St., Boston, 
HOLLEY’S Beautifully dilustrated PUBLISH— Mailing Price. 
AMILTON GIBSON and other) ‘KER’ 
artists, A companion volume to 
POEMS. bound, Square 12mo, cloth 
Price, $2.00. PHILIPS’ Historical Readers, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, Astor Place, N.Y. For SUPPLEMENTAL WoRK 


No. [vom History, - .35 
“ 2. Karly Engla to the Ye 
SOWER, POTTS & CO,, Philadelphia,| to 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 4. Modern “ 1003 to 1884, - - 00 
Montgomery's Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing | WOOD'S Natural History Readers, 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. By Rev. J. G 

1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating | Mental and v. J. G. Woon, M. A. 

2: Union Arith. Course, Combiuing Written, | READER, - - - - - + 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. SECOND 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. FOURTH “ 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow -aEND TO 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


t Our New School Aids will assist i 
TEACHERS! 19 Murray St., New York, 


contains 216 larze beautiful chromo exeelsior, merit and eredit Circulars Pri ury’ 

cards elegantly lithographed in sixty different designs, colors and For and ce-lists Ma Geographies, 
mottoes; price per set $1; half set 10N cards ec. Large set samples (iidersleeve’s Latin, Venable’s Algebra, ete. 

pretty chromo day school reward, prize, fine gift cards and teach- 

ers’ school supplics Qe. Price list and few samples free: all post- 


NEW ENG. PUR. COMPANY’ 
Clubbing List, on page 403. = 


paid moil. Postage stamps taken. Please send a 


A.J. & CO., WARREN, PA. 


READ 
ONROE COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 


WESLEYAN HALL, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
C. WESLEY EMERSON, M. D., PRESIDENT, 


Has a systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Traini 
A new method of Analysis, Natural and the principles of the 
open ober 11, . For further information or ci 
A. M., Secretary, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. RSON, 


OR OPENING EXERCISES, get Bartley’s 
Songs for the sc ool, by J. D. 
3ARTLEY, of Bridgeport. A selection of appropriate 
hymn#of an unsectarian character, carefully classi- 
fied and set to popular and “singable” Tunes, for 
opening and closing exercises, together with a col- 
lection of Part Songs and Glees by the best masters, 
for entertainments and other special occasions. 
Price, 60 cents. 
OR SONG LESSONS, "The National 
School singer, by GEORGE F. Roor. 
Sright, new music for the day school, embracing 
Song Lessons, Exercise Songs, Songs of Study, Open- 
ing and Closing Songs; in fact, everything needed in 
the schoolroom. J/’rice, 30 cents. 
OR ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION & SIGHT- 
READING, Jepson’s Music Read- 
ers. 3 Nos. By BENJAMIN JEPSON, Instructor of 
Vocal Music in the Public Schools of New Haven, Ct. 
Price, 50 cts. each No. 
OR GRADED SCHOOLS, Ryan’s Vocal- 
ist, by James E, RYAN, Prin. of Public School, 
Brovklyn. An introductory system of instruction 
based on the French “ Chiffre’” system with an admi- 
rable song selection and hymns for memory exercises. 
Price, 60 cents. 
OR ACADEMIES, Burnap’s Poly- 
technic, by U. C. BukNAP and W. J. 
WETMORE. A collection of music for schools, class- 
es, and clubs, for juvenile singing classes, and inter- 
mediate and grammar schools. /rice, 90 cents. 
0a" Do not select your Music Books without —y 
a look at these books. Returnable copies for examt- 
nation on application. Address 


A. S. BARNES & Publishers, 
111 and 113 William 8t., NEW YORK. 


THOS, NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W.¥. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG, LITERATURE. izmo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50, 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 

Send for catalogues. tf 


A.W. 


Faher’s 
Lead 


Pencils 
Of afl Lemcits, 
E. FABER’S 
Penholders and Rubber Erasers 


MADE ESPECIALLY FOR ALL GRADES IN SCHOOLS. 
If you cannot obtain the: 


FABER MAKE 


or 
Pencils, Penholders, ete., 
TAKE NO OTHERS, 
But send Fourteen cents for splendid Case of 
Samples, worth thrice the money, or Ten cents 
for one dozen assorted kinds, with 


LESSON ON LEAD PENCILS. 
THA NAW A, W. F. 


I-ree Hand Drawing Penoil. 
Single Samples Free, 


Address, 
8ducational Department, 
EBERHARD FABER, 
945.547 St., Mroadiwary, 


NEW YORK CirTy. 


Music in Schools. | 


The Musical 1888. 


As the Musical in si Bt, we 
it with the “ sound o rne or any 0 

instrument, for all ot which OLIVER DITSON & 
CO. provide the very best Instruction Books). 

With the NewYear many new pupils will commence 
to learn the Piano; to them and their teachers we 


commend 


RICHARDSON'S NEW METHOD, 


For the Pianaforte, 


A peerless book, which has held the lead for many 
unaffected by the appearance of other 


years, and, 
indoubtedly excellent instructors, still sells like a 
new book. Price, $3.00. 

30 ets., $3 per doz.] is filled 


ith happy and utiful 
Children s Diadem wri: ana 1 one of the best 
of its class. The newest book, 


United Voices (50 cts., $4.80 per doz.) furnishes 


abundance of the best SCHOOL 
Sonas for a whole year. 


The newest book. 
Books that sell everywhere and all the time : 
College Songs, 50 cts.; War Songs, 50 cts.; 
Jubilee and Plantation Songs, 30 cts.; Min- 
strel Songs, new and old, $2; Good Old Songs 
we Used to Sing, $1. 


KINKEL’S COPY BOOK [75 cts.], with the 
Elements and Exercises to be written, is a useful 
book for teachers and scholars. 


Any book mailed for the retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 
DRAWING BOOKS 
MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and in 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded aortas, 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy @ 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Dra in every 
stage, and especial at the outset. 

‘or catalogue and particulars, address 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 
Chicago Agency, 7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 


Do You Wish a Botany 


That is simple, scientific, and beautifully illustrated ; 
written by one who is in the practical work of teach- 
ing ? If so, send One Dollar to 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl., 


and they will send to you Anpre G. HALL’s Lessons 
in Botany and Analysis of Plants. 


Calculus, Geometry, &c. 


Halsted’s Elements of Geometry. 8vo0, cloth, $1.75 


Johnson’s Integral Calculus. . . . 1.50 
Curve Tracing. . .. . 12mo“ 1.00 
Merriman’s Geodesy, . . .. . 12mo,“ 1.50 
Least Squares. .. .8vo, “ 2.00 
Oliver, Waitand Jones Trigonometry. “ “ 1.25 
Rice and Johnson’s 
Differential Calculus, . . . . .8vo, “ 3.50 
Differential Calculus. Abridged, 12mo, “ 1.50 
Differential and Integral Calculus, 12mo, “ 2.50 
Wood’s Co-Ordinate Geometry. 8vo, “ 2.00 
Trigonometry... . . 12mo,“ 1.00 


Published and for sale by 
JOHIN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


Catalogues and specimen pages sent free by mail. 
Essentials of Ceography. 
83 Somerset St., Boston. 


Eclectic Series — 


New Publications. 


Palmer’s Science of Education. 


White’s Pedagogy. By mail, - 


White’s Monthly Record. Bymail, - - - - 


Eclectic Guide to Health, (Temperance Physiology), - -~ - 
The House I Live In, (Primary Temperance Physiology), - 


Morris’s Scriptural Readings, 
Aborn’s Mechanical Drawing, 
ficlectic Language Lessons, 
McGuffey’s Word List, - 
McGuffey’s Alternate Readers. 
Eclectic German Readers. 


By mail, 


; Price List on application. 


Send for our Complete Catalogue and Proposition of Exchange and Introduction Rates. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 0. 


Cc. F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


Minerals, 
Rocks, 


Fossils, | 
Casts of Fossils, 
Geological 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, 
Relief Maps. | 


Send for Circular. 


ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY, 


ROCHESTER, W. Y. 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Skeletons, 
Anatomical 
Invertebrates. 


| 
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$1.17 
Introduction Price. 
| 60 
| 
| 
| 


